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Cod fishing iy down, ming ix in 
trouble, and the kids are leaving, 
but if you think Labrador is fin- 
ished, think again. A supplement 
map charts the history of this land 
of “strange wild beauty” and the 
rest of Atlantic Canada. 
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“Hence with him to the Tower,” 
A community of 30 families relish 
their residences th the infamous 
prison, where secret passwords 
still open gates, 


36 


For a decade Afghan guerrillas 
fought Soviet occupation—now 
they fight each ather for contral of 
Kabul, the capital, But elsewhere 
there wy healing fora nation 
depleted by one million war dead. 


58 


Oniy a few glorious patches af 
North American prairie survive, 
besieged remnants of the great 
grasslands that were home to 
Native Americans, bison, aite- 
lope, and prairie dogs. 
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More than halfa bilftion years age 
an evolutionary frenzy gave rise 
fo the main groups of animals in 
the world today. Recent fossil dis- 
covenes in Ching reveal myriad 
creafures of those ancient seas. 
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interior. Asoach in Fardakeet bisa 
Canada’s far northeastern corner 
remains a land barely rippled by time. 




















“This ts one of the few challenges left 1n a world 
of wimps. " —jAck coorens, Outfitter 








HEN THE SHIP 
arrived at Paradise 
River, Derm Wake: 
ham stuck his head 
outside to test the Lab- 
racior summer. He got a 
slan of cold wind and 
roinin the face. Wakeham, the assistant 
purser on MV. Taverner, dashed back insice 
the heaving ship, “Paradise River!” he criec 
“Lf this is paradise, I'd hate to see hell.” 

As a regular visitor to Labrador, Wakeham 
knew what to expect, but he seemed less than 
enchanted with the Canacian wilderness that 
lies east of (Juebec and north of the [sland of 
Newfoundland in a forgotten corner of the 
continent. For centuries travelers took one 
look at this rocky coast and sailed on 

“Worthless country,” said Bjarni Her- 
jolfsson, a Norseman who is supposed to 
have seen Labrador in A.b. 986. 

“Fit only for wild beasts,” said Jacques 
Cartier, who visited in 1834 while probing for 
a-northern route to Asia, “This must be the 
land Gol gave to Cain.” 

“The most extensive and creariest wilder- 
ness | have ever beheld," said John James 
Audubon, who came to paint birds in 1833. 

Few people, in short, have had a kind 
word for this harsh land, where ice can choke 
the seas in mid-July and the temperature talls 
to minus 50°F in the long winter, Perhaps 
because of its bad reputation, Labrador 
remains essentially as Cartier and Audubon 
saw it. an inaccessible ancl austere land of 





rumpled black mountains, tea-colored rivers, 
and soupy green bogs. Only one gravel high- 
way, known for its potholes and washouts, 
links Labrador to the outside world. 

When ldrove the Labrador highway to 
Goose Kay a lot,” said Francis Clarke, a resi- 
dent of Churchill Falls in central Labrador, 
“T got so I could patch a gas tank faster than 
most people could change a tire.” Francis’s 
comment would be a complaint anvwhere 
else. In Labrador, where people don't like 
things too easy, it's a boast 

Only 30,375 people live in Labracor’s 
112,000 square miles, which makes it one of 


“A lot of people would 
think it'd be a fonely 
place, but we don't 
think twice about it,” 
anys 84-year-old 
Phoebe Rich, who 
foughs cit her suininers 
with son Gus at a fish- 
nig camp near Rigolet— 
avillage accessible only 
by boat or plane, 
Descended from robust 
Inuit and Scottish stock, 
Rich tockles her daily 
chores with aplomb 
despile hep eye lens 
iniplanis and leg pairs. 
“When you get old, you 
can't just sit down," she 
declares: “You gotta 


Keep bis," 





the most sparsely populated regions of Can 
ada (map, page 9). Four settlements hold 
more than half those people: Labrador City 
and Wabush, adjoining towns carved out of 
the western wilderness in the 1950s andl ‘60s, 
where iron-ore mining is the major business; 
(Churchill Falis, a town founded in 1967 on 
the site of one of North America’s largest 
hydroelectric projects; and Happy Val 
Goose Hay, built during World War IT as an 
airfield, now used by German, British, and 
Dutch fighter pilots for low-altitude training 
Aside from a sprinkling of fishing settlements 
along the coast, the rest. of Labrador is lonely 
country, patrolled by polar bears and wolves, 





ey- 
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“Th you survive here, vou are entitled to 
live by your own standards," sar Doris 
Saunders, a Labradonan who edits fAem 
Oave marazine, which collects stories about 
life on this hard edge of the North American 
CoOnLnenil 
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stud Jack Cooper, an out 
introduced me to the pleasures of 
Labrador seven summers ago, when I went 
to fish tor brook trout at his camp on Anne 
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Maric Lake, South of the Mealy Mountains 
For me, acityoound angler who spent 
more time fishing in imarination than water 


Jack's place was like paradise found. T 





OMY Wav in or out 1 i chartered SuTCrait 
which brings you down in a chain of lakes 
and rivers where a cprand silence fills evers 
wrinkle of the landscape. You often hear the 
fish, splashing out of the water to grab may- 
These 
sequestered from overfishing 


and polluticn—are among the largest in the 


tlies on the wing, before you see them 


brook trout 


world, averaging more than five pound: 
each. They look unreal, with thick black 
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Disappointment their only catch, Guy 
Rumboldt and his son Chris returit empty- 
handed from a long day of hauling nets off 


Indian Cove, a port that cod and salmon built. 








Waves of fog break at the foot of Labrador’s craggy northern coast. Eons of uplift 


id giache scouring hue exposed rock from the basement of ¢arth's history —some 


formations date back almost four billion years. 


yellow and orange, like the creation of an 
avereager taxidermist 

[ still recall every detail of the July evening 
L caught my first one. Loons squenied across 
the lake. I sat in a canoe with a friend-ancd-a 
fishing guide, and the three of us watched the 
water, a5 flat and black as polished marble. 
Then the marble shattered, a telltale ring 
forming where a cruising trout popped 
through for a thy. As the nngs moved toward 
our canoe, | stood with mv fly rod, flicking a 
Yellow Humpy in the trout's path. The fish 
grabbed it, and | was into a wild trout, a stx- 
pound female that bent my rod couble and 
made my knees wobble long after she had 
been netted and set free again, From that 
mament ! WS hooked. 

Vear after vear [ have returned to pursue 
brookies in Labracor’'s jong twilieht, and I 
have grown to love the land (od-gave Cain. 
So it was with a touch of apprehension that | 


set out in a recent summer to explore more of 
this country, worried that knowing too much 
might spoil it all 








ITHIN A WEEK of landing, 
I learned that the Trans- 
Labracor Highway was 
being resurfaced and 
improved, which would bring 
mone traffic from populous Quebec; that utili. 
ties were planning yet another big Dbydroeiet 
tric project on the Churchill River, which 
hacl alreacty been dammed once, flooding 
hundreds of acres and forever changing Lab- 
ruder's vast central plateau; that Indians and 
Inuit were ¢nogaged in an acrimonious land 
dispute with fellow citizens, which raised 
questions about development in Labrador; 
that the iron-ore mines and fishing industry 
WEE In a SIUMp, Worsening Unemployment 
where jobs are too scarce already 
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CANADA’ DESOLATE CORNER 


A rowgh-hews magnet for Inu Indian caribou a 

notters, coastal Inuit, Basque whalers, hardy y 2 
4 Moravian nusstonartes, and Britesh fishermen, | ; 

Labrador has long been a testing ground for human grit. Today, 

however, new challenges face the 30,375 residents of this ‘ 

Colorado-size chunk of Newfoundland Province, As iron-ore | “hay tee 

mining declines and crucial salmon and cod fisheries collapse, Iiandof = Carved 

the government ts banking on sportfishing and ecotourism to = Newfoundland | 

cure Labrador's economic ills. The draw? Majestic fiords, trout- -— 

laden lakes, spruce barrens, and—in the words of Victorian ex- ye _ = 

norer Mina Hubbard—“‘a strange wild beauty...which buries ect fee Oo 

itself silently in the deep parts of one’s being.” sishabietasion banssiice Glibiiuas béicioh 




















“We got one salmon last year. One salmon! We pray 
that there's fish this year. ‘is —CECROINA ALLEN, Fisherman's wife 


And the separatist spirit of neighboring 
Quebec, & province threatening divorce from 
Canada, had seeped over into Labrador 
Although formally part of the province of 
Newfoundland since joining the Canaclian 
confederation in 1949, Labrador has always 
been a place apart, separated from New- 
foundland by rough seas and temperament, 
and by the Labracorians’ sense that they 
carry little political weight in distant St. 
John's, the provincial capital 

“The provincial government looks at Lab- 
rador as so small we don't matter,” said Dar- 
rel J. Brenton, the mayor of Labrador City 
"They just throw wus a tidbit now and then.” 


FEW PEOPLE even talk about Labra- 
dor seceding from Newfoundland to 
seek Status a5 a separate territory, 
"At least that way the revenues 

_ from Labrador's tron ore, 
hydropower, and fish would stay in Labra- 
dor,” Doris Saunders told me. Secession may 
be a remote dream, butit ts clear that many 
Labradorians see themselves asa breed cis- 
tinct from Newfoundlanders. 

“T would hope that if] ever said I was a 
Newfie, sameone would gutshoot me so I'd 
die a slow and painful death,” she joked, 
Some people wear their hearts on their 
sleeves. Doris seemed to wear hers all over, 
ina sweater patterned after the Labrarcoran 
flag, It had a spruce twig over the heart and 
stripes of white, green, and blue representing 
Labrador's eternal snow, land, and water, 
That fag, which is different from the fag of 
Newfoundland, fairly depicts the look of 
today's Labrador, where getting around is 
still something of an adventure. Fog stalls 
flights, floods smash bridges, ice delays sail- 
ings. Nature rules. 

Traveling here, you learn to rely on bush 
pilots like Clayton Pilgrim. The first time | 
saw Clayton, with his gambler’s mustache 
and a many-zippered jumpsuit, he was bent 
over a dock in Goose Bay, gassing up a bat- 
tered single-engine floatplane with “Labra- 
dor Airways” emblazoned on its fuselage 
Clayton stood up and began to swear with 
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“Té's all we've got—you 


give thet up and that's 
everything,” says 
Georgina Allen of her 
jooily's backbreaking 
bond to the sea, Joining 
her father, ferry Decker, 
fora swmrmer of gill 
netting off ice Tickle 
Island, Georgina’s clan 
shill hews to a crasty 
tradition endangered iny 
Labrador’s dwindling 
migrations of salar. 
More than half the 
region's salmion fisher- 
men have horned their 
hacks on the tde and 
sold their licenses to 


the government. 





great flourish at the mosquitoes and black- 
fites, which tortured him as they do anvone 
who ventures outdoors durmg Labracdor's 
bnet summer. 

Samecane complimented Clayton on his 
immaculate cowhoy boots, but didn't he 
worry about getting them wet? “No sweat," 
said Clayton, smiling to reveal a gale tooth 
“T've been a bush pilot for some years. I do 
not get my feet wet. Let's go." 

We went. I was traveling with photoegra- 
pher Richard Olsenius; Barbara Kitowski, 2 
transplanted Yankee now working as an out- 
fitter in Labrador; and Louie Montague, a 
trapper and woodsman. We were heading for 
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Hubbard, a young assistant editor for Chui 
ie Magazine, Manned to cross the u LUderness 
A no explore had Canoemne ifm the Waller 
of North West Rive: Th 
hoped his journey would fill in the blank 
spats on the map and secure 

Wur plane shud 
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Clayton ignored it, steering us north along 
[ne shore of (srand Lake, where Hubbard 
had turned into the unknown, up the Susan 
Py rT, of COM Pane a l lriencd., | hilor Wal 
lace, and by George Elson, a Scot-Cree guire 
tron Jarnes ria 
“fret Gorm right there was Hubbard's 

fatal mistake,” Lowe shouted over the 

lane sengine, “A ferrible mistake." He 
painted to the map unfolded across his knees. 
showing me how the Susan petered out ina 
plateau hemmed in by mountains. while the 
Naskaupi River, at the top of Grand Lake, 


led to Seal Lake and the interior. “That's the 





Reached fish, beached men: Salmon netter Roy Spearing (right) displays the reward 


of along days’ toil. Such meager returns leave fishermen like Walter Bolger (above) 
unemployed. “She's finished,” Bolger says of Labrador’s fishery. 


river he should have followed,” Louie said, 
tracing the Naskaupi northward with his fin- 
ver toward Ungava Bay. 

Hubbard eventually found himself strand- 
ed in the middie of Labrador, exhausted, low 
on food, with winter coming. He collapsed on 
October 18, unable to continue. He sent his 
companions for help and settled in his tent to 
wait and write: “Tonight or tomorrow per- 
haps the weather will improve so I can build 
i fire, eat the rest of my moccasins and have 
some bone broth... . lam not suffering. | 
am sleepy. I think death from starvation 15 
not so bad..." 

A search party found him dead in his tent 
two weeks later, covered by fresh snow 
Poor Hubbard achieved the fame he sought, 
though not in the way he intended. 

I felt some kinship with him, a fellow ten- 
dertoot lured north, as he put it, into “a great 
unknown land right near home, as wild 


lz 


ancl primitive today as it has always been.” 

Louie tucked his map away and turned his 
hack to the black hills passing below, where 
he has worked for half a century. “Hubbard 
wasn't really prepared,” said Louie, who 
knows what it takes to-survive in Labrador’s 
bush. “If you're net prepared in this country, 
if you let up just one time and make a mis- 
take, she'll get you. Hubbard didn't bring 
enough food. He didn’t bring the right 
clothes. He didn't know this country. That's 
what killed him.” 

Clayton dropped toward Seal Lake and 
brought us. down so skillfully that I could not 
tell where air ended and water began. We 
taxied toward a beach and, a few feet from 
shore, untied the canoe we had lashed to one 
of the plane's floats, Into it we loaded| our 
gear—a few days' supply of food, a trapper's 
stove, four tents, an ax and a saw, some 
fishing gear—and sloshed ashore, Clayton 
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“If you survive here, you are entitled to live by your 


own standards.” 


disappeared into the sky. The sound of his 
engine melted with distance, and the world 
filled with silence. Then we noticed that the 
heach was stamped with bear tracks In all 
directions: 





Barbara and Loute stuclied the tracks and 
eved each other, Louie shrugged. “They 
probably won't bother us,” he said 

He was right. We spent our days at Seal 
Lake peacefully, fishing for lake trout, 
exploring the rivers anc brooks in our canoe, 
nieased to fined that the land was little 
changed from what Vina Hubbard saw nine 
decades ago. Mina, the young widow of 
Leonidas Hubbard, returned to Labrador in 
1905 to finish the journey that killed ber hus 
band. Accompanied by George Elson and 
three other guides, she crossed more than 550 
milesof the barren country from North West 
River to Ungava Bay im just 61 days. When 
word of her achievernent reached the world, 
people were skeptical: “She cannot have 
carried out her original intentions,” wrote 
ene reporter. For one “so frail in appear- 
ance,’ wrote another, “it i scarcely possible 
bo credit the journey which she has just 
completed.” But she had, and she wrote ol 
her adventures in A Woman's Wey Through 
(nrnouwn Labrador, This became our guvle 
to Seal Lake 

We sat around at night, reading Mina's 
words out loud, marveling at her toughness 
nnd her good luck, poring over maps that 
carry names she gave to the surrounding 
landmarks. Rain sputtered on Loute’s tent, 
where we gathered for meals. Waves lapped 
the beach. The stove crackled. Loute told 
trappers’ tales. Barbara smoked her pipe. We 
stared out through the tent flap at a fog that 
blotted out the mountains anc all sense of 
Lime. It was easy to picture Wlina, an uprignt 
Victorian figure in a long skirt, skimming by 
Our Camp in a cane, impatient to finish the 
business ter husbanel had started. Vet she 
alwavs paused! to acmire the beauty of the 
countrysice. 

‘Seal Lake in the caltn of a summer day, 
with the summer sunshine upon it, anc the 
beautiful Labrador sky above, is altogether 
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A makeshift swing 
helps pass a sinner 
afternoon for cousins 
Starey and vier 
Rumboldl, whe wee the 
waterfront sheds of 
isolated Indian Cove as 
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Raised on sea salt, 
woddsmoke, aed mun- 
Iriy seren month-long 
winters, children in 
coastal Labrador wil- 
lages Post a grown-up 
pluck. “If has to breed 
hardiness,” proudly 
msserts one Labrodorian. 
“T think there's an 
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lovely,” Mina wrote. “When the day's jour- 
ney ended | had seen so much that was beau- 
tiful, and so varied in its beauty, that I felt 
confused and bewildered." 

Wie took our canoe north on a drizzling 
June morning to explore where Mina proba- 
iv wrote those words, on a broad beach at 
the eastern end of Seal Lake. We went aehore 

to a clearing where Indians had camped 
recently. Mina Hubbard's beautiful beach 
now looked like a dump, littered with rusted 
cans, beer bottles, charred logs, empty shot- 
run shells, bird feathers. A piece of card- 
board froma Proot Loops carton sioshed at 
the water § cdge 
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Melting as it moves, an iceberg trails a 
silvery 80-foot waterfall as it drifts south- 
ward on the Labrador Current to warmer 


waters—and eventual breakup. 
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“It was nice to see the men come from the nets with 


a smile on their faces. 


“We're still in transition,” Penashue told 
me in his office at Sheshatsheits, an [nclian 
word meaning “river narrows.” “We 
haven't really found our piace in your world 
My generation was the first one born in this 
community, My father and mother were till 
very much suffering from the move. Their 
lives were just falling apart A lot of fighting. 
Father spent alot of time in jail, Mom a lot of 
time in the hospital. [t's a pattern you see all 
through everybody's lives here,” be said, 
painting a thumb over his shoulder toward 
the outside, where the street was gouged with 
potholes and littered with trash. 

Was he sugeesting that his people take to 
them nomadic life again? 

“Vou can't bring back what we've already 
lost. We just want to take control of our lives, 
instead of bring dependent on government 
resources,” he sald, expressing hope that the 
Innu land claims will give them dominion 
over their ancestral territory, or at least same 
compensation for the loss. 

All of a sudden, tt seems, everyone wants 
a niece of this land, which has gone virtually 
untouched during 9,000 years of human 
habitation. It began with Paleo-lncdians, wha 
were followed by Maritime Archaic Indians 
by 6000 B.C. The first Eskimos appeared in 
2000 a.c. Other groups followed, including 
today’s Inuit. Among the first Europeans to 
stay were Basque whalers, who seasonally 
o¢ cupied Labracor’s south coast im the 14th 
century,” followed ty waves of French, 
English, Scots, and a few Scandinavians, 
they came for the fur trade—and for the 
abundant costal fisheries first celebrated, 
and perhans exaggerated, by explorersin the 
[Sth century, One of them, Sebastian Cabot, 
wrote of cod schools so thick that “they 
sumtymes stayed |the| shippes.” 

The days of abundant cod are long gone, 
but Labrador has other riches increasingly 
attractive to outsiders and natives alike. Min- 
ing companies are exploring the western end 
of Seal Lake for copper. Geologists are scour- 
ing the interior for gold-and other precious 
minerals. Quebec and Labrador are arguing 
over the fair price of hydropower generated 
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Sunlioht whitewashes 
howses at Battle Har- 


bor, an LSth-century 


abandoned to the sea. 
To provide social 


services to far-flung 
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hundreds of remote 
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of Labrador’s first 
telegraph station and 
Anslican church, Battle 
Harbour is being re- 


stored as 2 fitstoric site. 





in Labrador and sold in Quebec. An Austrian 
timber company wants to cut the forests 
around Cartw right 

“This country has just gotten too accessi- 
ble,” said Derek Blake, who traces his ances- 
tors to one of Labrador's olcl Inuit clans. 
We stood on a ship headed for the coast as 
night came on, and watched a fiorid sky go 
black. Derek sighed. He recalled the davs 
when nobody gave a hoot about coming to 
Labrador, and the few who dic hac to siog 
through on their own muscle, OV canoe oF 





*See “ Discovery in Labrador: A l6th-Century 
Basque Whaling Port and Its Sunken Fleet,” 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, July 1985 
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| was reassured to hear his sentiment: 
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Parndise River. The temperature 
was in the 405 when Derm Wake 


harm and | arrived with a boatload 


of others aboard Zaverner. Hut there were 


other signs of the changing season: Ice was 
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breaking Lif? oni the south coast, bringing 
Atiantit salmon op trom the sea, followed 
oY commercial iishermen 

For Labradorians. this seasonal micration 
known as “shift ; 
i EnoOWn af shiiting out,” a time arte o 
whole families DicK Up and move to their 
SUMUITIeET Fishing STALLIONS, traveling _ veasets 


A few years back, Wakeham 


told me, $0 many fis 


like J igperniey 
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ucky to have 20 or 30," he said 








vessels that some hav 
“Ow We: ft 


InoKIing down the Vacant passageway 


Lhe drop in favermer Ss busimess matched 
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rat seemed like an alarming decline in fish 


stocks Both TAO COMMCrCiaA SBecies Cod 
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going back home, as we calls it, because 
that's where we comes from, near Domine.” 

"Looks like you got out of fishing just in 
time, eh” 

“You're right there," she said. Her hus- 
band merely blew smoke ata sealed porthole 
and looked away. “We didn't catch a single 
coc last summer," she said, “They should 
have puta stop to it. years ago.” 







y ELL, NOW THEY HAD, The 
. day before, the Canadian 
goverment announced a 
two-vear moratorium on 
commercial cod fishing for 
most of Labracor and Newfoundland. The 
goal was to.stem the decline of cod stocks, but 
at great human cost: Some 26,000 cod fisher- 
men and plant workers were suddenly out of 
jobs, ina place where unemployment already 
runs at 20 percent 

To éase the cod crisis, the federal govern- 
ment agreed to pay these newly unemployed 
up to 3406 (0,5. $317) weekly for ten weeks. 
That helped for now, but the moratorium 
was & Warning that the commercial fishermen 
themselves might become an endangered spe- 
cies unless they could switch to more plentiful 
crabs, arctic chor, and scallops. 

so this summer run on Taverner, once a 
journey of hope, would be the last for many 
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fishermen, who boarded the big ship with 
their dories joaded-and their nets neatly 
stowed and disembarked in the middle of 
nowhere, heachng for summer stations at 
Venison Tickle, Packs Harbour, Black 
Tickle, Grady Harbour, ancl points south. 

By the time we got to Ice Tickle, itwas 
dark and gusting. While Taverner paused 
between two rocky headlands smeared with 
snow, a White boat came out of the mist to 
meet us, The dory'’s skipper, Renny Allen, 
pulled alongside, as his wife, Georgina, 
their two children, and a goldén retriever 
named Sparky clambered down Javerner's 
gangway to join him. Earlier Georgina had 
toid me about last year's disastrous salmon 
fishing, “We got one salmon last year. One 
salmon! We prev that there's fish this year,” 
she said, squeering her eves shut to empha- 
size the word. 

And if there aren't? 

"Then we'll find something else to make 
by. Or maybe we'll move. We don’t want to, 
because the fishing is our ancestry. The old 
folks say there'll be a lot of salmon this year. 
Thope they're right.” Despite the rain, Geor- 
gina’'s family was all smiles now, setting out 
together for a new season. She shouted good- 
bye over the wind: “I'll write you and let you 
hear how we did fishing.” Kenny gunned the 
motor, and they disappeared in the fog. 
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“tiple By lng ce te a 
| Labradors northern reaches remain an 
linenense wilderness of mountains and 
‘tundraunscarred by a single road. 





“T had seen so much that was beautiful, and so varied in tts 
beauty, that I felt se 8 bewildered. . —MINA HUBBAED, Explorer 


[ went off to explore other parts of Labra- 
dor that summer, but I never forgot the 
image of Georgina’s family in the rain, full 
of hope. I wondered if they had caught any 
salmon, if the prices were good, if this would 
be their last season, Months later, I heard. 
Georgina, true to her word, sent me a letter. 
It was good news. The Allens had netted 600 
salmon. The prices were good. “It was nice 
to see the men come from the nets with # 
smile on their faces,” she wrote. And next 
year? The Allens would stick with it—and 
pray for salmon, 

Most other fishermen were quitting. Last 
year, in an effort to conserve salmon stocks, 
the Canadian government began paying com- 
mercial fishermen up to $50,000 each to leave 
the business.."The hope was that less competi- 
tion would help the few fishermen who 
remained. And it would save salmon for the 
sportfishermen, who spend millions of collars 
in Atlantic Canada each year pursuing what 
many consider to be the king of game fish. 

By the end of 1992 Canada's salmon buy-out 
seemed to be working. In Labrador some 60 
percent had taken the payments and aban- 
doned their nets. On the Island of Newfound- 
land, where there is a five-year moratorium 
on commercial salmon fishing, 96 percent had 
turned in their licenses, The salmon needed a 
reat, [ knew, but another part of me was roat- 
ing for the diehards like Georgina. It was 
painful to imagine their fishing stations aban- 
doned to the elements, like other settlements | 
had seen up and down Labrador’s coast, 
where the doors of empty cabins slapped in 
the wind and forsaken anchors rusted in 

the marshes, 


HE NORTHERN SEABOARD is dotted 
with ghost towns at regular inter- 
vals—Killinek, Ramah, Okak, 
and Zoar among them —all built 
by Moravian missionaries from 

Europe, who established outposts of Chris- 
tianity among Labrador's Inuit beginning 
in 1771. But, faced with rising costs and 
the inconvenience of maintaining scattered 
settlements in the wilderness, the church 
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had closed many such missions by the 1950s. 

To get a sense of what it was like in an old 
Moravian village, I invited Jessie Ford and 
Chnstine Baikie to join me for-a flving visit 
to Hebron, an outpost built in 1431 but now 
long deserted and no longer a regular stop for 
ships, We went by helicopter. 

It had been 50 years since Jessie, a woman 
in her 6C6, had visited Hebron. “Uh, it used 
to be $0 nice,” she said, standing in the sanc- 
tuary of the old Moravian church where she 
and her sister worshiped so long ago. Water 
dripped through the church's roof and pud- 
dled the floor, but Jessie and Christine chat- 
tered away, happy to be girls in Hebron 
agnin, They found the hooks in a doorjamb 
where their father had hung a swing for 
them. They paused ata window where they 
used to watch the water. They remembered 
how the men sat on the roof of the church in 
the dark at Easter ancl plaved the old familiar 
hymns on brass instruments before the whole 
village woke up and walked through the 
snow Lo the cemetery for a sunrise service. 

Jessie looked all around ber, blinking. “All 
the people who lived here in them days is 
dead now.” 

“Everybody was real friendly,” said 
Christine, “Anybody who got a caribou or 
partridges shared them. When someone died, 
it was felt by the whole community, like it 
was-one of vour family, you know?” 

“Would you want to come back to live 
here?” | asked. 

“Yep,” said Jessie. 

“T wouldn't mind it,” said Christine. “It 
was a wonderful place. No drinking. No 
drugs. No kids fighting.” 

“T do wish the kids today could live like we 
cid,” said Jessie. 

‘Yeah, but you'd never get ‘em to live 
here,” said Christine, 

“Too quiet, 1 suppose,” said Jicssie. 

“Too boring,” said Christine. 

The problem with living in the middle of a 
wilderness like Labracor i that, except for 
single-industry towns like Happy Valley- 
Goose Bay, Churchill Falls, and Labrador 
City, there are few places to work. Many 
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Cinbon moss —not snow —carpels the ground between black spruce trees in the cold- 


bitten norin county. Large pockets of the spongy ground cover, actually a lichen, can 


grow dimost a foot decp, cashiionimg tee weary steps of dutdoorsmten. 


young Labractorians thus face the prospect of 


rome outside for work or staving home ancl 
aking welfare 
aT 4 


lade r 
kelly, 


butitcloesn’ t look too 





ike to stay, 
sudl Brad Si. Croix, a 16-year-old 
who Was SLANCINE In Line OUTSHe tt wicked 

“WSothing to clo," 


“Everybody thinks this place will be gone 


arcade in Labrador City 
in ten years,” said Dexter Gilbert, an eager 
wouth Ina Beeston Bruins cap. He had ¢racu- 
ated from high school just two days before 
But he worned abaut a 
job, Lhe tron-ore mines were declining, 


and wanted to stay 


plied by a workdwite slump, and if they 
went, so did Lab (ity 

“Tt’s bad for these kids,’ 
Kitowski said. hei 
sou: gre in the villages where they grew 
up, but they have to po away to find work, 
and have all kincs of problems on the out 
side, They can’t adjust to the pace, so then 


Harbara 


They love this place 
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they come back and can't make a living,’ 
[saw what she meant in Nain, a predomi- 
nantly Inuit village in Labracor’s far north, 
where vouths walk around looking bored and 
Some drink to pass the ime, but a 


large r problem ts solvent abuse, sniffing the 


VaCan! 
fumes from pasoline to get heh, according to 
Vioun ties stationed there 

This is the worst time of vear,” said 
RK. Gy. Coakley, a constable of the Roval 
Canacian Mounterd Police 
the season for people to get out on their snow- 
moh 


Coakley said. “So they stay inside and get 


“Tt's:too late in 


their boats,” 





es and still a bit early for 


depressed.” That problem is shared by young 
and oldin Nain 

“Veah,” Said W. BR. Mooney, another con 
stable. “Justa couple of weeks ago we had 
an Armed standoff with a zuy who blew his 
brams out in front of us.” 

“Most of the cases that we investigate 























“T'd like to stay, but it doesn't look teo likely. 


Nothing to do.” 


shootings, assaults, fightng—are related to 


atconol,” Coakley said. 


N THE REST OF LABRADOR, unemplov: 
ment ts a problem; in Nain, where the 
jobless rate pushes 80 percent, it is epi- 

Trius 

fiercely independent, now strugele with 
the settted life 
than it was mn the 19406 and “$05, probabl, 

LOO percent better,” said Toby Andersen, 

director of land claims for the Labracor 

Inuit Association. “But we are still living far 

short of the Canadian standards, in terms of 

health care, education, and housing. Housing 
one of the bigeest problems—just up the 
road here we've got a three-bedroom house 
with 20 people living in it, despite the provin- 
cial povernment § promise thatit would pra- 


Ce rriid who have long been 


*Tt's 2 hell of alot better now 


Vide adequate housing for us, Dhings are 
better, but it's like we're chipping Away ala 
big cement wall with a littl chisel, We have 
to fight tooth and nail for evervthine that 
most Canactans take for granted.’ 
Yet there are Inuit success stories. Frat 
Williams, whom [ visited in Nain one eve: 
ning, is one, “We're nothing 1f not adapt- 
able,” she explained. “We've survived in a 
harsh country through sad tomes, and 7 am 
optimistic that we will continue.” Fran's 
Inukt 


tut, alive. Through the radio and television 





mission is to keep the Inuit language, 


broadcasts of the OKalaKkatiget Communica- 
Hons Socety, she supervises 20 hours of 
broadcasting tach week, She lit another ciga- 
rette in A Vain attempt to keep the mosquitoes 
at bay and spoke of what makes you [null 
“We still have very strong family connec- 
tions. We never look inte the future more 
than a day ortwo, Going out on the band 
hunting and fishing —that's-a part of our life 
that will never die out. Nobody expects 
to go back to the way we used to live, but we 
can have parts of it—caribou, char, bake- 
apple berries, salmon—that’s all we need.’ 
Lhe remarkable thing is that any vestiges 


VMiany of the 


MiSsionaries Lee fo Wit Pet Ul Indigenous reii- 


oF their culture survive at all 
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for gossip: Teenagers 
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Cond Cerra shition 


swarm @ cided orcuile 
Larrador Crhy, a ae 
PMweiny town wire 
ron writing is kinge—fav 
nine, Afore tran [2,000 
people here depend on 
the tron Ore Company 
of Canada (lower right) 
for their ecomontic sur: 
tinal. But world de- 
mand for ore is shrink- 
re, aed production Mas 
been drastically scaled 
bac. “her te Kits 
doesn't ipgk wooed,” 
adminis a mine official 
“We're draping more 
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fentleness and sympathy toward all Labra- 
aornmns— Wiltred torentell, an energetic doc- 
bor who first visited the Labracor coast in 
1292 on behalf of the Royal National Mission 
to Deep Sea Fishermen. For 40 years be 
served the sick and the poor, travenng by clog 
team and by the hospital ship Strathcona. He 
helped reduce the incidence of tuberculosis, 
scurvy, rickets, and beriberi and established 
a string of regional nursing stations and hos 
pitals that bear his name today 

Walking throuch Nain one evening, | 
could see how the Inuit still rely on the old 
WHS: Slabs of ache char dred on wooden 
racks in a backyard, sealskins hung on a 
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“We're nothing if not adaptable, We’ ve survived in a 
harsh country through sad times.” —seaswersass, invit leader 


clothesline, caribou antlers guarded the doo 

of a shed. Down by the docks, people tm "The only time I see my 

kered with boat engines and scraped pat, 

fretting ready for seal hunting and another 

season of char fishing. Groups of men and uwather's bud,” jokes 

women stood on the pier, chatting as their Wary Katherine 

nevth bors loader rods ane rites into bouts 
Up the bill, the bell was tolling for an eve- 

ning service at the Moravian church, an. old whose family spends 


hvehana i then the 





Gregoire, an [rrti 


woocken bhialeding sarcine on its founcdahons 
ec RL, I 0 foun part of each sinter 


[sid into © beeck pew and Listened as the con- | 
gregation sang old German hymns in Inukt the forest, nuntiig near 
tut, lec lan in a gray sweatshirt with a Davis lalet. Locked tre 
tattoo on his forearm. His name was Amos, 
and he hac the calm dignity of a natural lead 
er, steering the 50 or so worshipers through with authorities, miieny 
bones that sounded mournful and beautiful at 
the same time. Two cuitures blended in the 
music, drifting in the rafters, spilling out over 
the wooden noUses of own righ fs over fee Teas 





a brustng land battle 


Ceres atrae etree 


i } a er 
hunting and Asking 


. of Labrador 
F YOU LEAVE the church and go north of 


“Nain, bevond the limit of permanent Af tren marrnis- 
—F 1 bak . ft La i z ak i rT ra | : = fs _ 
etliement, You pass the tree line and native center in Nain 
cnter a Wild land of sparkling [lords ang 


il; nos _F Iba a] 1 i a al 
bi ‘ Apel er Pea { tpi nie Be 
enormous cari boy herds, a piace Where SOLOEY FERTIL, AIRE SEEM ES 


same of the racks have been dated at 3.4 bil- are Pursuing somilar 
lian years, which makes them none the old 


clues agirinet the 


est on earth, 
With a couple of local men, T set out to ODETTE 

explore this region, traveling from Nain in a 

74-foot cruiser. [t was-early summer, but ice 

still pressed the const, which mace for tense 

traveling. We inched through 4 maze of floes 

that glowed turquoise and silver, They grum- forever across our path, The beat’s captain, a 








bled as we brushed past. Leads opened and eae Scot named Tom Goolwin, 
closed all around, reminding me of what hap imblec atop the cabin to look things over 
pened to the English explorer John Knight in He dropped ba f on deck with a thump. 
L605. Searching for the Northwest Passaire, “That's it,” he said, reversing the engines 
Knight aot stuck in ice off the coast of Labra and turning us south again. Frustrated, he 
ace, same time of year—and slowly shook his head. “Labrador!” he 
went ashore, where he disappeared, probably growled, making the word sound hke an 
Killed by Inutt hunters, No danger of that incurable disease, 

these dave, but il dic appear that we were “Nobody really lives off the land these 
sailing for trouble A tew hours out, cgurradio days,” said Rina aS Blake, up to his shins in 
sputtered and died. A few hours after that, snow ona Ja y morning. The tempera- 
we stopped for lunch and learned that some Lure was stuck somewhere around gero, and 
of our bottled food was spoiled. We finally the iceoon lurand Lake was Trozen tour feet 
came toa wall of ice that seemed to stretch thick. Gut since the sun was shining and 
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Keeping an ancient appointment with springhme, caribou migrate across Labrador’s 
frosty uplands, bownd for remote calving grounds, The George River herd—an estimated 


400,(0K) aninals— makes ap one of the largest conbou populations in North America. 


“Tf you're not prepared in this country, if you let up just 


one time... she'll get you.” 


Douglas had some days off coming to him, | 
finally prevailed upon him to take me inte 
the bush, 

Like a few other Labradorians, Douglas 
still traps animals on occasion, but more as 
a diversion than a necessity, “The last man 
who trapped full-time quit a couple of years 
ago,” said Dourias, whose own trapping 
lines loop a hundred miles north from North 
West River, up the southern shore of Grand 
Lake, up the Beaver River, and back down 
the lake's northern shore. 

Biakes have trapper along this lake for 
gencrations. Douglas's ancestors cid it on 
snowshoes, We used snowmobiles, driving on 
the frozen Jake, dismounting every few miles 
to see if anything had wandered into his 
traps, baited with bits of fish, 

Douglas paused beneath a white spruce so 
big you couldn't get your arms around it. He 
reached inte his coat, produced a small bottle 
and gave me a whiff, Peppermint oil 
“There's some scent from beaver glands in 
there too,” he said, sprinkling a few drops on 
a stick that he put on the ground. Concealed 
in the reots a few feet away a leg-hold trap 
was staked to the spruce, “The scent brings 
the animal over to investigate, then he smells 
the bait. Then, with any luck..." sae 


Douglas, snapping his fingers to complete the 


SPntence. 

“What are you hoping for?” DT asked. 

“Marten, tox— maybe alynx.” He led me 
through the frozen brush to our snowmabiles 
“T'd be surprised if we gota lyox. Nobody's 
seen one around here since the big forest fire 
in 1985." And even if a lynx turned wp, the 
skin would fetch only $85 or so, down from 
the S800 range of the 1980s. That was before 
the recession, and before animal-rights activ- 
ists made fur unfashionahie. 

“So why are we out herer™ 

“Better than being inside,” Douglas 
answered. He was meht The air was sharp, 
the mountains muffled in snow, the blue sky 
shining os if newly made. We roomod along 
the ice, all alone, bumping over cracks and 
pressure ridges, checking traps 

“Nothing here,” Douglas said from the 
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LOUIE MONTAGUD, Rehred ttapper 


Racing a dying sun, 
snoumalilers roar 
across ti frozen Chur- 
chill River; within min- 
utes tre world will 
disappear in a gather. 
ing fog, Never predict- 
able, often spellbinding, 
Labrador offers up its 
ehental brand af beauty 
to those who [roe fy tts 
rugged terms. “It's perry, 
ery quichup bere,” 
obseriws-a- veteran 
bpper tafiniate wrath 
its wild, unbroken 
horizons, “And good 
God, you can go, and 
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bushes. “Nope,” he said, farther up the lake. 
Nothing. Nothing. Nothing, Then we found 
a luckless Canada jay, which had blundered 
into a marten trap and broken its neck. Back 
on the machines 

Nothing. Nothing. Nothing. Then wolf 
tracks. They looked bold and purposeful, 
heading straight up the shoreline. Dougias, 
who works as a wiidhfe officer for the provin- 
cial government, guessed that ive wolves 
formed this pack. “Fresh tracks,” he said. 
We followed until one set of tracks peeled off 
trom the others and headed toward shore, 
straight for the traps. Then the tracks 
stopped cold, 20 feet short of the traps, and I 
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could picture the big animal sniffing the air, 
catching the warning scent, doubling back to 
jom the others 

Twenty stops later, the day enced at twi- 
light, with one dead jay to show for it. I was 
thawing by acast-iron stave, which popped 
and sizzled in Douglas's one-room cabin 
Here, near the northwest end of Grand Lake, 
Leonidas Hubbard had disappeared wp the 
Susan River all those years ago. 

“We'd be starved like Hubbard too if we 
were living off the land,” said Douglas, mop- 
ping up the last bit of grouse stew with a 
hunk of bread. "It's one of those lean vears," 
he added, reminding me how the natural 
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cycle works in Labraclor, scarce years 
followed by fat ones, followed by scarce 
again. Hubbard had hit a scarce one, 

[ thought of him and all the others T knew 
now —jack, Doris, Georgina, and Loute 
among them—who loved Labrador as I did, 
despite its stinginess and harsh edges. You 
had to put up with alot, but Labrador’s 
unexpected Hts of generosity made the trouble 
worthwhile, a$.on this January night. Dark 
closed like a lid on the mountains, shutting 
cut the world, and the stars blazed to life in 
a sky suddenly too small to hold them. All 
of Labrador seemed to glow under a crust of 
snow, looking empty and beautiful, i 
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Crim cormerstone of British history, the lower ts both crown 


jewels treasure-house and notorious ececution eround. For $00 years 
ithoas also embraced a thriving community of soldiers ond their 
fomilies. Some 150 residents, including Charlie Anderson, five, 
ard Yeoman Warder Joseph David, call the Tower home. 
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The crown jewels have been 
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the 16008. Security ws tight- 
ened after Thome Bloods 
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The Caesars were there first. At the southeast corner 
of the old wall that once surrounded the Roman city of 
king's Tower cannon batth Londinium, William the Conqueror began work on the 
rebels across the Thornes White Tower about 1078. Like growth rings on a tree, 
the complex grew concentrically a5 subsequent Kings 
further fortified the site: Stull officially a royal palace, 
the Tower has not been principal home to a monarch 
since Henry VU died in 1309. His son Henry VU pre- 
ferred life upriver in the more fashionable Whitehall 
Lisieliey devil The : ‘alace but deemed the Tower a perfect accommoda- 
Witte Rorse padeess \ Pde. tion—and final resting-plai e—for his enemies 
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A hoodie of visitors wit- 
ness the nightly Cere- 
mony of the Keys, Chief 
Yeoman Warder Nor- 
ruin Jackson rehearses 
the ritual with a mew 


batch of army regulors 


strtioned af the Jnwer. 
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Beneath a Spanish 
chestiut ceiling dating 
from the reign of Henry 
VIF, the wedding of a 
beefeater’s son begins 
in the Chapel Royal of 


queen Anne Boleyn, 
beheaded on May 14, 
1636, Ves under a floor 


memorial, here covered 


with roses like those 
delivered anonymously 


St. Peter ad Vincula 
(opposite). Henry's 


each year on the anni- 
versary of her death. 





One day I leafed through the list of prisoners, 
drawn from the archives. For every Thomas 
More, Walter Raleigh, or Anne Boleyn there 
were hundreds of other unfortunates who passed 
through the gates to an ommous unknown. 

W241: William de Marish., Conspiracy against 
Henry [7. Locked in chains, then dizemboweledd 
and quartered,” 

“1441: Margery Jourdayn. Treason, witeh- 
craft and sorcery. Burned as a heretic. 

“1502: Sir William de la Pole 
held in the Tower, almost 


Rebellion 
against Henry Vil 
1a veers. 

“1746: Lady ‘Teresa Traquair hecame 
voluntary prisoner... to be with her husband.” 

The Tower ts today, and has ahvays been, 
dominated by the original structure at its center, 
the 90-foot-high White Tower begun-as a palace 
stronghold by William the Conqgteror. Some of 
its stones William had brought from Normand, 

The monument now draws some two milhon 





tourists cach vear. But few notice the long lines of 


private homes built against the inner face of the 
Lith-century outer wall. Here live most of the 41 
better known as beefeaters 
Some say the nickname, coined in the 1670s, has 
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to do with an early responsibility of testing the 
king's food to protect him from poisoning 

“You never really forget you're living in the 
Tower of London,” said Chief Veoman Warder 
Norman Jackson, looking very unbeefeater-like 
in a jacket and te, sharmeg his umbrella as we 
sought a lunch spot outside the Tower. He and 
his wite, Beryl, have lived m their outer-wall 
home since 1977 

“The 
tions are comfortab 


accom MM a- 





c, 
but mot large by any 
means,” said Jackson. 
He held me back as, 
like countless London 
visitors, I looked the 
wrong way before 
crossing the street. “If 
you're oul past tmid- 
night, you must report 
at the guardhouse for 
that night's password 
to) 6©PAin 6adcimitiance 
And, of course, you 
have a couple of mil- 
lion tourists wandering 
through your neigh- 
borheod allyvear.” 

From a window 
table at the Tower Thistle Hotel, Jackson fined a 
steely gaze at storm clouds rushing over the Vic- 
torlan fantasy of Tower Bridge. Troubled days 
lay ahead for his men, Longer working hours 
were the immerciate concern, and there were 
rumblings about cutbacks 

| wondered what Edward VI would have 
thougnt. It was during hts rein, in 1550, that the 
Tower warders were made extraordinary mem- 
bers of the Veomen of the Guard, an elite corps of 
200 that served as his personal security force, In 
the ensuing centuries the yeoman warders have 
been bodyguards, Tower jalers, and, for the past 
100 years oro, tour guides with « flair 

When the Duke of Wellington become consta- 
ble of the Tower in 1826, he was unimpressed 
with what head become a ragiig contingent 

“He decreed that all yeoman warcers must be 
Jackson 
told me. “Today they must be senior noncommis- 
sioned officers with at least 22 years ofservice and 
a Long Service and Good Conduct Medal.” 

[ hesitated to ask the obvious question: When 
will a prospective veoman warder arrive at the 
Tower with her husband in tow? “There's noth: 
ing to bar a woman,” he said, “so long as she's 


“deserving, gallant, and meritonous, 
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rola food tlanin strong voice that can be heard by 
200 people atance. But I can honestly say that no 
Woman hasever applied forthe pot 
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7REEN, tile 
tree-sharcled 
hbeedeater 


square, | watched a 


recite the litany of those who lost 


their hearis 





mn that Grandguil plot of 
eround. Standing above his listeners on a black 


wowien block, he embodied the mixture of pride 


and pain the British draw from their histor: 

Che first official execution on this spot was an 
nformal affair. At an otherwise routine meetine 
m the White Tower one day in 1483, the future 
Ring Richard DT declared Lord Hastings a trast 
tor, ordering him dragged outside and his head 
cutoff on aloe. Hastings was buried beneath the 
Peter acl Vinecula 


Civer the next century and A half his hones woule 


flo iT Qi the Lower = i Murch, I 
mingle with those of other enemies of the crown 
Sitting alone in the back row of the chapel, I 
crim POs-@xecuton routine, 
the wooden doors swinging open and workmen 
clanging in with theirspacdes, dragging thedecap- 
tated body by the heels, (The 
displayed on London Bridge.) A large floor stone 


was raged, & hole dug. Some quicktime to 


tnivisionec: the 





leads were usually 


or twi 
hasten decomposition, a bit of refilling, 
After o few 


this, the floor was so jumbled that a complete res- 


ancl the 
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stones were replaced 





Loration was orcered by (Jueen Victor 
Henry VII, ‘king, trom 


lor many of those Durlal. 
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509 to 154 
response Che 1532 
coronation of Queen Anne Boleyn wae occasion 
for one of the Tower's first gun salutes; 
years later she was the first reigning queen to be 
executed inside the Tower. Adultery was the 
charge, failure to give Henry a son the reason 
Anne 5 last request was to be dispatched with a 


three 


sword. rather than an ax. Doubtless she knew the 


Ax WaS a Mess) method, Henry granted Anne's 


wish and sent to France for a swordsman. She 
WHS Dicased wilh the choice 

"Ll have heard sev the executioner was ver 
nom,” she told afnend. With a hearty laugh she 
added, “And I have @ little neck.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh eventually lost his head 
still, he must be considered one of the Tower's 
PTeAL Survivors A arecl 
nobleman, Raleiel a Shameless Sell- 
promoter who made bis share ofenemies. Desprti 


Himsy evidence, a plot to 
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sentenced to 


overthrow King James T in 1603 
death, Raleieh was instead jailed indefinitely 
“In that Towe1 [ have suffered so much 
aciversity,” be declared at the end of his life, 
though by sheer audacity he spentmany of his 14 
years there living in relative luxury. He arranged 
to have an additional floor inserted in his Bloody 


browght in bis wife ancd-son 








Tower quarters am 
He grew tobacco in his garden and turned @ hen- 
in his 


hime he wrote his Aiters af Fhe Wort 


nowse into a chemical aborator Se 


Raleigh himself became one of London's chief 


At the same hour each day, 


itiractions 
crowds gathered at the riverfront to see the Oris 
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wall-top terrace known today a: Raleigh's Walk 


oner, in black velvet coat and lace cap, 


Votional Geographic, October 1903 
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and wearing swords 
of ther sides, beef- 
caters pabove | are 
aworn to defend the 
nanarch. Her initials 
iife émbruldered in 
gold on their [45- 
pownid state dress uri- 
forms, worn ony on 
slr occasions. A 
reproduction—with a 
plush bear tnside (left) 
—iz cvailohble of the 
put shops for $1,500 
Shipping is extra 





Gray on gray, Thames 
mist swirls down Water 
Lane (right), fist 
inwide the Tower's 
outer wall along the 
river. The Thames once 
lapped against the wall 
at right and the rournd 
Lonthorn Tower— 
which, tradition says, 
served as a lighthouse 
until Edward I filled 

in this area in the lote 
1200s. He also built 

the outer wall, which 
stands behind the beef- 
euters” pub and ite ur- 
marked portals, In 
loter years the Lant- 
horn Tower housed 
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prisoners, wih mary 
have passed the time 
creating intricate wall 
carvings, Such stones 
of sorrow fine the walls 
of the Beauchamp 
Tower (above), where 
scored of carvings, 
some brought from 
other parts of the 
Tower, are displayed. 
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| walked that terrace one sunny afternoon, To 
the northwest I could make out the bank and in 
surance buildings that power the pulse of today's 
London, towers of glass and steel where mocermn 
Raleighs wheel and deal in executive suites. 
Raletzh's luck seemedtoturn in 1616, when he 
look bevond his rancor and 
let him head an expedition to South America tn 


persuaded [ams | 


“earch of gold. But when Raleigh returned 
emply-hanged, James threw him back into the 
Tower and reinstated his ceath sentence, When 
his time finally came, Raleigh was aged and sick. 
As he approached the executioner’s block, 
of his old wit teturmed: “This is a sharp medi 
cing, he said, examining the blade, “butitis a 


wire cure for all distases 


a flash 


OST OF THE TOWERS residential 


areas are strictiy off-itmite to 


t ¥ | } 
visitors. But some hommes, like 


these of the Tower's resident 





BOVernor and tis two Ce puries 
stand cirectiy on the 
bustling nner ward. 
“TU never forget 
finding two confused 
look INE a lan 
LITE In My tron hall 
one alternoon,” recalls 
Deputy Geavernor Da- 
"They 
thourcht our home was 
part af the tour. My 
wife and | were sur 
nrised, but we did the 
civil thing: We asked 


them to tea.” 


vid Anderson 


Chie Tower truly 


comes olive after the 


daily crunch of visitors 


has departed. Cine by 
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their families. reclaim 
their village, 
balls, playing tennis in the now filled, grass- 
covered moat, or perhans bending an elbow at the 
local nub 

Until the middle of the 1 
supported several pubs within it: 


th century the Tower 


}, tucked 


wrinst the outer wall onthe Tower’ sfriver sic, is 


the wnomarkerd Yeoman Warders Chul 
the sole survivor. lustabout all the beeteaters will 
stop in at least once before closing time. AS mitt 
other invited guesis soon discover. | found thai 
iy MOney West mo food there 
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fhe inights ore alwires 
our at a Dower edu- 
cational program, in 
which students wear 
actual medieval battle 
fer, They also try on 
replicas of the crown 
fewels, Master feweler 
Henry Phillips (top) 
has the annwal honor 
of cleaning the rea! 
thing. Here fe polishes 








the Iniperial State 
Crow 8 2400 dud- 
monds—includingr the 
world's second lorgest, 
set in the headbonal, 
Waring keeps Henry 
VII's armor bike new 
ifter 470 years (above). 
Scientists designing 
NASA spider suits 
reportedly studied the 
joints in Dower armor, 


“You'll not be goin’ home tonight,” warder- 
in-training Ray Bruce warned me, elbowing his 
way to the bar. “What are you drinkin’ ?” 

“Thiet Coke,” wes my pitiful reply 

His eves narrowed. “Not bloody likely.” 

Well, | kept on with my fizey drinks, as they 
call them tin London, but | sensed that the beef- 
taters were disappointed with me 

You might expect the beefeaters to be talked 
out afteraday on duty, but few of them can abice 
conversational lulls. In fact, oll seemed to be talk 
ing at once, each paracde-pround VOICE rising 
above the next, one hand holding a glass and ciga- 
rette, the other gesturing to add emphasis to what 
most often tourmed out to be an old military story. 

“They'll be soldiers till they dic,” said one 
Tower wite, pressed into a corner ol the club with 
a knot of other women, Nearly all beefenters’ 
spouses have jobs outside the Tower, most in 
London's financial district 

“It's funny,” she told me. “We women leave 
here every day and widen our horizons, and it’s 
the men who stav home. A lot of these chaps have 
become almost institutionalized.” 

Today 150 people call the Tower home: at its 
height several times thatnumber lived behind the 
walls, Miany served in the monarch’s household 
or worked in the mint; others wert state prison- 
ers. Most, though, were soldiers 

The soldiers are still there, primarily to protect 
the Tower's chief attraction, the crown jewels, A 
handful of army régulars put in adayortwoata 
time, staying in the imposing Waterloo Block, 
Hult in 1845 to accommodate a thousand men, 

By day the soldiers wear scarlet uniforms and 
tall bearskin hats, pacing their beat or standing at 
ease by the black woocten guard boxes. At might 
they patrol the darkened Tower in green battle 
fatigues, toting automatic rifles and demanding 
the password from anvone out fora stroll 

*T think the password ts the oddest part of liv- 
ing here," Karen McGrath told meas we sipped 
tem in the dining room of her family's home on 
Tower Green, “The first few times they came out 
of the dark and asked me, | just stood there with 
my mouth open.” 

Karen, her mother, and two brothers love with 
her father, Dr. Jon McGrath, the Tower phy4- 
cin. Tracition holds that his predecessors were 
responsible for resuscitating torture victims. 
That may be fact, it may be fable. Both are hope- 
leasly intertwined in the Tower of London 

Untangling history and myth isthe job of Geof- 
frev Parnell, the Keeper of ‘Tower History. He's 


an archaeological historian—a position that 
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sometimes puts him at odds with the beefeaters’ 
favorite stories: They call him Geoff the Dig, 
“For example, there's the house on Tower 


(rreen where they ve always said Anne Boleyn 
staved before her death,” said Parnell. “In fact it 


hadn't been built vet. Miost of the veoman 
warders are open to new information, but I've 
met one or two who have dug ther heels m.” 

History and tradition also collide hea 
Bloody 


tourists to its base, Lhe beefeaters never taal to 








SLIT 
in the Tower. Ushering reverential 
relate the grim genesis of its name: the deaths of 
the two young princes, cupposediy on the orders 
of their uncle, Richard UT], Shakespeare, ancl 
before him Thomas More, blamed Richard, con 
tenicing that his henchmen smothered the bovs 


National Geographic, Octaber 1093 


Hornguer in a basement 
ia a formal affair as 
Prime Minister John 
lioor ts feted in tine 
White Dower ceilor, 
where in Tudor times 
the mere aight of ter- 
ture implements wins 


often enough to draw a 


confession. For Yeomin 
Warder Kay Brice 

and his wife, Mary, 
every meal is cozy (left) 
The halhwery in thelr 
outer-wall float dowhbles 


Os 2 cw room. 








in what was then known as the Garden Tower. 

But as I steod beneath the tower hearing one 
beeteater after another tell the story, | was struck 
with their caution. The word “allegedly” 
occurred more often than on a TY news crime 
report. Chalk up another one for historian Par- 
nell: The fact is. no one can be sure just what hap- 
pened tothe boys. After theirarrival at the Tower 
in $483 they were declared legitimate and inch- 
wmible for the crown. The princes were then seen 
less and less frequentiy, until finally no one saw 
themagain, Twosmall skeletons were found bur- 
ied under the White Tower stairs 191 years later, 
but they cannot be positively identified, and ne- 
body has been able to pin the deaths on Richard. 

“You make a flat statement about Richard 
Li's guilt,” | heard Norman Jackson warn anew 
yeoman warder, “and you can bet someone will 
call you on it,” 


F COURSE,” your mind tells you at 
first glimpse of the crown jewels, 
~|—"“they are all fake.” But they 
aren't. Displayed behind thick 
glass, the crowns-and scepters are 
arranged in a blinding series of still lifes. The 
more spectacular pieces, including the Imperial 
State Crown and Imperial Crown of India, are 
embedded with thousands of diamonds. each. 





But my eves were drawn —or perhaps averted by 


glare—to the simple St. Edward's Crown, with 
its plain gold surfaces and semiprecious decora- 
tive stones. Dating in tts present form from the 
reign of Charles U1, it is used only at the climax 


of the coronation ceremony and illustrates the 


fo portance of thit collection to Britain's heritage. 

There is no insurance on the jewels. “They're 
priceless,” curator Bob Melling told me. “Be- 
yond the metals and stones, how do you put a 
price onantiquity, on the fact thatevery king and 
queen of England has worn them?” 

In 1671 the crown jewels were kept im the Mar- 
tin Tower—the tower farthest fram the main 
fate—and it was there that the only attempt to 
steal the jewels was made, An Irish adventurer 
named Thomas Bleod—who liked to be called 
Colonel Blood — disguised himselfasaclerevman 
and befriended the keeper of the jewel house. He 
arrived one morning with three friends, asking to 
see the jewels, As the keeper unlocked the door, 
the foursome overcame him and ran off with 
St. Edward's Crown and the roval orb. 

The thieves made it out the Tower gate, but 
three of (hem —including Elowl — were captured 
with their loot along the wharf outside. 
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Blood, a5 brazen as Walter Raleich before him, 
told his captors he would speak only to King 
Charles 1. He did justthat, andemerged not con- 
demned but with a pardon and a 500-pound-a- 
year pension thrown in, 

Why? Some sav that Charles, strapped for 
cash, wasin on the plot to steal ancl sell the jewels. 


IKE MOST TOWER HOMES, there-is 
no nead for a lock on the Queen's 
House. It is technically the sover- 
eion’s home at the Tower —an offi- 
B cial palace —but no member of the 
roval family is known to have slept there, It is the 
residence of Maj. Gen, Christopher A. Tyler, 
Resident Governor. 

“I have the shortest commuting journey in 
London,” said the governor, Retired from the 
army four years ago to take this, his final military 
post, he ane his wife, Sue, live upstairs in the 
Queen's House, and he is at work the minute his 
feet hit the floor each morning. 

Tyler welcomed me into his ground floor 
office. Outside a wide window, river buses plied 
the Thames. Hanging on one wall was the cere- 
monial ax carried in processions by the Tower's 
jailer. When yeoman warders were responsible 
for prisoners, the jailer carried that ax in front of 
an accused returning to the ‘Tower from court at 
Westminster. [ithe blacle faced the prisoner, he'd 
been condemned to be executed. 

It is a somber reminder of the Tower s darker 
side. | wassurprised to learn that the Tower's last 
victim was executed as recently as 1941, shotasa 
German spy. Josef Jakobs, a sergeant in the Ger- 
man Army, had parachuted into England earlier 
that year, injuring hisleg when he landed. Jakobs 
was seated in achair where yeoman warders park 
their cars today and shot to death by an army 
firing squact. 

The chair, reportedly a brown Windsor type 
with its rear supporting rails shattered, is locked 
somewhere in the Tower, And there it will stay, if 
the governor has his wav 

Explaining his reasons for keeping the chair 
oul of view, Tyler said, “You see, it-is my job to 
preserve the dignity of the Tower of London. I 
feel to put the item on display would be just too 
sensational, too much." 

The floors of the Queen's House creak with his- 
tory. Here in the council chamber Guy Fawkes — 
after persuasion on the rack in a White Tower 
chamber—confessed to trying to blow up Parlia- 
ment in the Gunpowder Plot of 1605. And here, 
for four days during World War Il, Hitler's 
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Lust prisoners of the 
Tower, ravens hove 
heir wings clipped 
Wider supervision of 
leather-gloved Raven- 
master David Cope 
(below), whose prior 


years with the Royal 
Marines. Though 
starlings often swarm 
aroind the White Tow- 
er, the ravens mrust be 
grounded to prevent, as 
lerend warns, the fall 
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about the threatened British pound and ascandal 
involving the Duchess of York 

“You see,” said a warder looking over my 
shoulder, “And that’s with just one bird gone.” 


FOUND NO GHOSTS in the Tower. If 
ever a place should be haunted, it 
Show be thisone, with+o much of 
its history 


CiVeEn &Vvery oppor unity. the resi- 


written in blood, Rut 





dents | asked could at best relate halfhearted 
second amd third-hand tales of Tower specters 

“T knew atellow who “They say that on 
some mehts “ “Two lacdtes from America 
told ws " 

Showing me around the (Queen's House, Sue 
Tvler smoothed the covers in one bedroom. “Ev 
ery time [ come in here, these covers are rum 


pled, she sand; “] used to think the housekeeper 


was having ale down, but it happens even when 
she’s pone.” 

A ghost? Sue doesn't speculate, but like most 
Tower residents she won't rule it out 

Thereis asortof ghost.at Dr. McGrath's house, 
caves his daughter, Karen. “Overnight guests 
dream about an old woman Sitting in a chair next 
to thetr bed, In their dream the people reach out to 
touch the woman, who disappears.” 

There are tales of Anne Boleyn walking across 
Tower Green “with ‘er ‘ead tucked underneath 
‘er arm,” in the words of an English music-hall 
itty. But if anything haunts the Tower, it is a 
tragedy still vivid im the mincs of afew resicdents 

It was July 17, 1974. A summer crowd packed 
the basement of the White Tower, milling among 
the cannon and other armaments on display. 
There, ina chamber measuring 70 by 30 feet, 2 
terrorist bomb exploded 

“] wis Working at the main gate,” recalled 
Yeoman Warder Cedric KRamshall. “1 heard the 
aAmMoOUulances 





explosion Police cars ancl CAm€ 
creaming to the Tower, trving to get through the 
masses that were trying to get oul 

“Several of the beefeaters and other members 
of the staff were very quickly into the basement to 
rescue people, even though it was thought there 
might be asecond bomb,” 

Cine woman was killed. Thirty-six others were 
Injured. The tragedy led to mirport-like security 
at the Tower's gates, Cedric was philosophical 
about it: “Aber all, this isa fortress, you know.” 

My last day at the [Tower was a good one 
Jackie the Kaven had been found—in a woman's 
Vattl on the Opposite ade of the ‘Thames The 
woman bad tried to feed Jackie, who obliged by 
biting her 

After visitors left that night, t 
man warder, Ray Bruce, was sworn in. At the 
Yeoman Warders Club his colleagues filled tan- 
kards with port from a George I pewter punch 
bowl] and toasted him. Their traditional cry 
"NLay VOU never die a yeaman Warder, dates 
back to the bad old days when aretiring beefeater 


could sell his post for 250 guineas. Butif he cdiedin 





if Mewest Ven 








office, the constable of the Tower matic the sale— 
and kept Lhe fee 

As the sounds of celebration echoed from thi 
club, | crossed the moat one last tine, On Tower 
Bridge [ looked back at the fortress, A rush of 
taxt= and trucks rumbled by me. Along the black 
water a river bus ferried bleary-eved office work- 
ers to their riverside concos. Behind the medieval 
wills, a bell tolled 

[t wae ten o'clock. And all was well O 


National Geographic, October 1003 
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By RICHARD MACKENZI 
Photographs Dy SIEVE MCCURRY 


HE DRIVER grasps the wheel ol ire turning their weapons on one another 
the rattling old Russian-uilt taxi Cuntre sounds up ahead toward big, prassy 
iccelersies, and Steers wildh Pashtunistan Square. The pounding of 


around potholes and what few armsechoesthrough tall pines around the park 





pedestrians are lefion the streets of in the once grand Shar-i-Nau neighborhood 

Kabul. We ere driving through the capital of Tanks blast the marbled presidential palace 

Vighanistan, where rival gangs of mujyahiain, smoke mses from the smoldering, deserted 

or Islamic g@uerrilas, are fighting for barracks of the presidential guard 

control, For a decade the resistance con In the backseat of the careening cab, my 
the Soviet military, forcing the invad friend Ramazan frowns. “Thisis riciculous, 


j is i = See ee « ras ne } r i G4 " 
ers in 1989 to withdraw from the country says the wizened, bankrupt, 45-year-old res- 


snoring of 1992 the muernilas taurant owner, This is no place to be. We 





can't tell one mujahidin group from another 
Half the gunmen are just street thugs: We are 
Ore b0 ae, 

We would not be out here at all if | had not 
gotten acall saying the house 
been looted, We are on our way to check the 
damage, This ts only my second week back in 





iim renting nas 


Afghanistan. Since 1985 I have made a half 


dagen trips here asa journalist. traveling in the 
mountains with the quernilas, whose fierce 
determination | have come to respect. Now, 
dave after the collapse of the communist 
regime, it-sickens me to see Kabul, the ult 
mate goal of the mujahicin, reduced to anar 
chy at their own hands 

In the hours before the mujahicin closed in, 


pr 








it seemed a6 if every worker and shopkeeper 
and barrow merchantin this city of 1.5 million 
tried to tee to the suburbs. They packed mito 
buses or clung to the back of pickup trucks in 
Those who couldn't nde 
ran. Cars full of soicdters from the Afghan 
Army, some stripped down to ther T-shirts, 
joined the galloping masses. AL one secret- 
police center, | watched men | assumed to be 
agents back up atruck, fill it with tugs and of- 
fice furniture, and drive off in aclourl of dust 


Human prams 


Now We pass empty bazaars. long lines of 
dilapidated litth shops with their shutters 
drawn and locked, ancl empty, impersonal 
government buildings. We turn onto a custy, 
unpaved side street just wide enough for the 
tad. After we bounce 50 yards or so, four men 
with rites and a rocket-propelled grenade 
launcher step out to block our way: 

“Halt,” says one with wild eves and matted 
hair. “(set over here. A boy i dving,” 

The gunmen bustle us toward o teenager 
lvingoon the ground in front of an empty fruit- 
und-vegetoble stand, its striped. blue-andl- 
White awning torn and snapping m the wind. 
The boy's left leg has been blown apart just 
below the knee by a rocket explosion. His 
lower leg hangs by shreds of flesh. The bone 
glares while inthe blood, Quickly [take off mi 
leather belt ancl cinch it tightly around his 
thigh to stop the bleeding. Together we lift him 
His face is chostly, 
His eves roll back. He tries to speak but makes 
only a gureling sound 


inte the back of the tas 


We head off toward the hospital of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, the onl 
medical facility in the city ctill operating at full 
strength. There we hand the bov to orderlies, 
who rush him to a triage area. Anc that is the 


last wé ever see of him 


THE RUSSIANS ARE (AONE, but rifle 
toting Snirers suc os these UL the from 
norte Afghanistan still priad the ter- 
races Of Abul Werring mujyahidint groupe, 
divided mainly along ethnic lines and sup- 
ported by Iran, Pakistan, or Saudi Arabia, 
Deegan jockeying for position in the mew 
Afghan government anon after the commu- 
hists fell. Within four mnths theo shells 

and rockets hod dormaged the capital 

mone seeerety than had the war between 
mitdin puerrilice nad the Soviet- 


Pancreat COLI LAL? Pewocrrig 


In the confusion we have not learned the 
boy's name. We have no way of asking wheth- 
er he will live or die. I look for him later in the 
corrmiors of men, women, and children with 
bullet wounds, gaping shrapnel holes, and 
limbs mangled by land mines, Hut it is hope- 
less. He has been swallowed up by the chaos. 


DD HIM TO THE LIST of war casualties. 
m A million Afghans killed. Two mil- 
® lion driven from villages: More than 
| five million made refugees in Pakt- 
stan and Iran, In all, balf the na- 
tion's people are dead, disabled, or wprooted!. 

“The war mutilated our homeland,” savs 
Muhammad Eshag, historian and former 
mujahid. “It destroved everything. You can- 
not set off dynamite inside a house and not 
expect the windows to be broken,” 

The trouble began with a family quarre! in 
1973. Zahir Shah, the last Afghan king, was 
overthrown by his envious first cousin and 
brother-in-law, Muhammad Daoud, who dis- 
banded the monarchy and declared himself 
presitient. Five vears later he and his family 
were killed in a coup by the underground 
Afghan Communist Party. 

Irreconcilable with Afghan wavs, commu- 
nism never gained the support of the people. 
Instead the communists inspired the uprising 
by the mujahicin, who were well armed by the 
United States and Saudi Arabia with weapons 
smuggled in from Pakistan. In October 1979 
Prime Minister Hafizullah Amin had his boss, 
President Noor Muhammad Taraki, smoth- 
ered with a pillow. The killing took Soviet 
leader Leonid Brezhnev and his colleagues bry 
surprise. Fearful that a client state was on the 
verge of collapse, in December the aging “cold 
Warriors” ordered the Soviet Army to invade, 

The Soviets installed Babrak Karmal, a 
hanished former Afghan ambassador and 
party leader, as president. Yet even with the 
help of 115,000 Soviet troops, inclucling elite 
special forces, Karmal in seven years could not 
defeat the mujahidin. In May 1985 Mikhail 
Gorbachev replaced Karmal with the chief of 







RICHARD MACKENZIE, ecitor-in-chiel of Global 
Newa Service, based in Washington, D. C., is an 
authority on Afghanistan who has made numerous 
treks across that country in the past eight vears. 
STEVE McCurry’s photographs of the Afghan 
frontier appeared inthe Jume 1985 NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC. His nvost recent story for the magarine 
was on Sunset Houlevard in the Jume 1992 issue. 
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the secret police, Dr. Napibullah (like many 
Afghans, he has only one name). A program of 
national reconciliation was announced, 

But it was too little too late, Frustrated by 
the continuing conflict, which waz costing the 
Soviets ten billion dollars a year, Gorbachev in 
November decided to cut his losses and with- 
draw Soviet forces. Two vears and a few 
months later the last Soviet troops were gone. 

President Najibullah’s position became 
increasingly untenable. As the situation 
imploded, he tried to escape. At 2 a.m. on 
April 16, 1992, he and a small group were 
etopped by Afghan militiamen as they tried to 
enter the airport in four blue-and-white vehi- 
cles with UN flags flyime. 

“We are under orders. No one leaves or 
enters the airport,” a young captain told him. 
Najibullah said he just wanted to see his wite 
and children, who had already fled to Inchia, 
But the captain dic not buclge: 

"A lot of people would like to-see their farm- 
ilies,” he replied coldly. He turned the presi- 
dent away. Later that morning, Najibullah 
took sanctuary in a UN office building in 
Kabul. The communist era was over. 


HE AFGHAN PROFLE will not soon 
| forget the abuses at the hands of the 
communist regime. Conservative 
estimates place the number of 
“disappeareds,” or people dragged 
away by the secret police and never seen again, 
at 33,000 or more. | 

Many were taken to the Pul-i-Charkhi 
prison, astone fortress outside Kabul's eastern 
suburbs, which rises from a bleak plain ike a 
vhost ship on a dead sea. Built by Czechoslo- 
vokia in the mid-1970s, it holds as many as 
20,000 inmates — perhaps the largest prison in 
south Asta. Tt was also, say human rights 
groups, a place where torture and atrocities 
were practiced for more than a decade. 

Qn the eve of what would have been the 
i4th anniversary of the communist coup, I 
drive out to the prison, where I find o scene 
of madness: Sadar Muhammad, an Interior 
Ministry colonel, 1s struggling to maintain 
control of the prison's criminal wing while at 
the same time trying to empty it, under orders 
from the dreaded secret police (known as 
RhAD), as a gesture of goodwill toward the 
populace, But inmates, confused by rumors, 
are on the verge of rioting, A fire truck stands 
ready at the huge steel gates. 


National Geographic, October 1993 
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‘of the prison, where I discover 
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UP TO THEIE ANKLES in mud 
muacers near Qandehar cleer aocum- 
latced silt from oc koares, or undereround 
rization chorme. Porrvrbers Imipatient ror 

to flow con ten to the country’s 
most lucrative crop, Hie opium poppy, 
which thrives on ttle moisture. Wo water 
ot all ia-needed by gurdener Hesamondidin, 
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are UF Caf Sar te harris He fore Praciuitre hem 


along the streets of Koyvinn 


prison oficial as | Walk bo my car. He ts clean- 
shaven and dressed in a KhAD uniform. “] 

ould be grateful fora ride back to Kabul for 
myself and an inmate who has just been 
released.” He nods at a younger man with a 
bushy beard and flowing cotton tribal clothes, 
whe is clutching his few possessions wrapped 
ina potin, aftlimsy blanket with fringes at each 
end. “Heismy nephew. lam taking him home 
with me, the official savs, As we drive, the 
Young man stares hard at the first grass he has 
seen in ll years 

All across the country Afghans are gome, 
home. From. the rolling wheat fields of the 
northern steppes to the imposing deserts of 
the south, fromthe mountain gorges of the east 
to the endless plums of the west, refugees are 
returning to places, outside the capttal, that 
are tranquil for the first time in 14 vears. Thev 


are coming back to pick up the pieces. 








“We spent eight years in a-camp in Paki- 
stan," says Abdul Ansari, a 43-year-old teach- 
er holcding his three-year-old daughter with 
one hand and with the other a bar on the roof of 
the bus fram the airport to Herat in northwest- 
erm Afghanistan. The bus is no more than a 
truck with a steel-plated box on the back. 
Inside the cage some J0of ussweatand sway as 
the vehicle bounces alongan asphalt road built 
by the Soviets but ruined by their tanks. 
Majestic pines stand sentry along the road. 
Bevond them, bare yellow plains shimmer as 
they reach northeast to mountains. 

“That time in Pakistan was eight years lon- 
ger than | wanted,” Ansari says. “Three of 
my children were born there. [was so happy to 
leave. My children need to be back here. Per- 
haps I can teach again.” 

Herat, an anctent city near the border with 
Iran that rose lo prominence about 1500 #.c., 
has been razed and rebuilt countless times over 
the centuries. It feil to the Achaemenid armies 
of Cyrus and Darius 500 years before Christ. A 
century and a half later, Alexander the Great 
built atnajpor city here, Arabinvaders brought 
Islam to the région in the mid-seventh century 
A.D. When the inhabitants resisted the Mangol 
hordes of Genghis Khan in the 13th century, 
he was said to have killed all but a dozen 
people. Russia and the British in India vied 
for control of Afghanistan during the 19th cen- 
tury—the “Great Game” popularized by 
Rudyard Kipling, British troops fought three 
wars with the Afghans and lost each time. 

For sheer destruction, however, no invad- 
trs of the past approached what the Soviet 
Union and the Afghan communist regime did 
to the medern city of Herat during the 1980s. 

“Believe me when | tell vou that 24,000 
people were murtyred in one day,” Savs 


GRAZED BY ASTRAY BULLET, mwe- 
year-old Muhammad Abtiul Waheed 
recovers dt Korte Séh Surgical Hospital 
in Kebul. Bullets rained down as jubjlant 
migahicin celebrated Gy firing inte the oir 
witen the conununists- left Robul. The fac 
tional fighting that ensued Alled beds in 
Karte Seh and other Kobul hospitals with 
civilian casualties—some, Like Muham- 
mod, the victims of puns shot rondomiy. 
Says weary administrator Gul Muham- 
mia: “Wl the patients here are just wait- 
ing for the fighting to stop.” 


Afghanistan's Unensy Peace 


Muhammad Ismael Khan, a former army offi- 
cer turned mujahidin leader, A learned, gentle 
man, with a graying beard and a rakish black- 
and-white turban, he describes the day in 
March 1979 when some 200,000 people con- 
vereed on the city to demonstrate against the 
rising communist movement in Kabul. “The 
Soviet-backed regime met the protesters with 
brutal force, and the demonstration became a 
riot. Armed with knives and machetes, mobs 
tracked down 60 Soviet advisers and their 
families and killed them all. They carried some 
of their heads through the streets on poles.” 

The Kabul regime, backed by fighter bomb- 
ers based in the Soviet Union, began the 
revenge immediately, Muhammad Shah, a 
former history student turned guerrilla, takes 
me out into the city to show me the results, For 
mile after mile, we drive past inconceivable 
devastation. A community that once held 
150,000 people looks as if it has been hit by a 
nuclear bomb. Three-fourths of the buildings 
are flattened to rubble, Bomb craters the size 
of swimming pools yawn on one side of us. 
Hills of mud or concrete that once were homes 
squat. on the other. At many of the sites flags 
flutter on sticks to announce that the family 
that lived there never was cig out, 

“Tf we were walking, we could not see it all 
ina month,” Muhammad Shah says. 


“ THE WEST SIDE of town, a man 
named Azimi and eight friends are 
working a labor of love. They are 
y clearing out the place where a 

mosque once stood. While some dig 
and haul out earth and trash, others pack mud 
bricks to be baked in the sun. Leaning on his 
shovel, Azimi offers an enthusiastic, gap- 
toothed grin. 

“Tlove what bam doing,” he says, his skin 
and clothes covered with dirt. “This is for God 
and for Herat. We hope to have the mosque 
ready for praver before winter." 

Four young men in camouflage, former 
mujahidin, squat beside large rocks near what 
was left of the famed Timurid minarets in 
northern Herat, symbols of the lost wealth of 
Islamic culture. Built in the 15th century by 
Queen Gawhar Shad, the minarels—there 
were once ten of the elegant towers—soar 
above the ruins of a complex: that included 
a mosque, hospital, covered bazanr, and 
madrasah, or Muslim school. 

“There were more books in this madrasah 
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CLINGING TO SLIM HOPE, «a desperate mother searching for a.son missing in action waits 
outside the presidential palace (left) ono sympathetic guard tries to arrange o meeting for her 
with officialsThe formal authority of President Burhonuddin Rabbant, tn. the portrart, doesn't 
always translate inte order in the streets of Kabul, where a mujahidin fighter fobove) porodes o 
locter to jail: Guns abound in Afghanistan, in part the result of three billion dollurs.in UV. S. war 
rime cid. Washington now witrits to buy back antiaircraft missiles, fearing that mujohidin will 
use them to help install strict fslamic governments in the Middle East, 


aspiring to represent the Pashtun, the ethnic 
Broup dominating the south After many 
bloody weeks, Massoud's forces prevailed. 

Today the only gums to be seen in Taloqan 
are on a poster at the movie house for a forth- 
coming film starring Svivester Stallone. Muja- 
hidin who visit the city are barred from 
bringing. in their weapons 

“Tf they want to come in here to have some 
ice cream or to meet some friends, they must 
leave their weapons at the base,” savs Jalili, 
a policeman wearing tribal dress. 

As soon as the fighting stopped, the citizens 
of Taloqan began forming committees, They 
did it with abandon. There were committees 
for every imaginable need from education to 
health care, from power supplies to mine clear- 
ance. Yet before they could rebuild a future, 
they had to overcome past ethnic animositics, 

Ata meeting of the Committee for Recon- 
struction, a dozen men Sit on cushions in a 
big room with pale green concrete walls-al 


Afenanisian s Uneasy Peace 


provincial headquarters. The older men sit in 
front on burgundy carpets, with the younger 
men in back. Their faces tell the story of 
Afghan history, of the invaders who shaped its 
ethnic diversity, Some have the dark skin and 
shrewd eves of bygone Mongol invaders, Oth- 
ers wear the warrior-like scowl of the Pashtun, 
while some have the thin, aquiline noses of 
Tajik scholars 

(in the agenda today are questions of aid for 
returning refugees, repairs to the power plant, 
and the state of a bridge on the outskirts 
of town. 

“lf we don't do something about it soon, 
someone is going to fall through it and drown 
in the river,” explains one committee member 
of the bridge. “How will you feel then?” 

“I don't care how many people use tt or 





where it is; it must be repaired,” grumbles 
another. “Have you seen ite” 

“Ll wouldn't walk across it myself,” barks 
a thirel 


CROWDING INTO THE TRUNK white adult relatives ride up front, boys in 
Kabul settle in for an open-air taxi ride across town. The mosaic of their faces 
reflects the ethnic mix of both Kabul and the nation: Afghanistan's main 
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FIND MORE SIGNS OF HOPE In the rugged 
Panjshir Valley. The roar of the mighty 
Panishir, or “five lions,” envelops us as 
we drive our weep through the narrow, 
mountamous valley. My 
are an unlikely crew: a former Afghan Army 
screecant and three former mujahidin. We are 
on a journey to find peace, chase ghosts, and 
PxOTCse A ew demons 

re other waterways in 
norihesastem Alghanistan, cascades from the 
Hindu Kush, whose peaks tower 15,000 feetor 
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comes from the northwest, rippling fields of Nasrat tries but nnot drink. “(so home 
wheat like ocean Wave: ind pray,” the mullah save 

We wander down to the road, where score: After dinner ata smoky tea shop that night 
of Kuchi, nomads who ha CTMSaCrOaSsec Paizuddin, the | ier torture victim, takes 
Liehanistan for centuries, are driving sheep Nasrat out fora walk ina erove of trees. A full 
north for summer crazing. lrnigeation canals moon lirhts the natural park, and the scent of 
destroved in the Soviet attacks again gurgle juniper waits in the air 
with fresh water, As the animals-sweep by, “Give it up, Famuddin says: “Your 
‘Stiral leans over and Picks up @ newborn brother i gone, and you are only tormenting 
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TANKS BECOME TOYS in Qandchar, site of intense fighting during the war. 
Most souvenirs are much more deadly: More than ten million mines, scattered 
by Soviets and mujahidin alike, litter the landscape. UN mine clearera say they'll 





be working for years, perhaps decades, and may never finish the costly 
job. Besides maiming and killing, mines render useless much of the country's 
arable land, slowing the rebirth of agriculture. 
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It was June, and all the hillsand the wind were green, and in among 
the dark mounds af female bison were little red calves, Most of the 
herd lay bedded alongaknoll. Young malesstood in clusters toward 
the outskirts, occasionally pairing off to spar, while-older bulls 
stayed alone on the fringes, dust bathing 
around prairie dog mounds. Antelope 
bands sailed by like shafts of sunlight 
through the gathering clouds. Suddenly, 
briefly, it poured rain, | would swear the 
drops are bigger out here on the praine 
than anywhere else; But then look at the 
size of the sky they come from. 
Eventually the herd stirred and fol- 
lowed an older female across a valley. | 
dropped down off my vantage point on a 
ridge tasee what they had been grazing 
and then discovered that one bison 
remained behind —a calf, lying ina small 
depression, | backtracked and waited. 
Before long a female broke off from the 


herd and came galloping back to the calf. 





She licked its face and nudged it, then 
turned to po, calling tor the baby to follow. It barely lifted its head, 
Again she trotted over to lick and gently prod the calf; again she 


turned ta leave, grunting for it to come (Cominued on page V8) 
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[ Recalling viniblown puffs from a sod-house chimney, te 





ethereal! prairie smoke, or torch flower, flutters in a remnant of Minnesote tallgrass. 
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South Dakota shift to. a new pasture. Some 3,500 bison roam the spread’s 93 square miles. 








bluestem or oa tallgrass preserve m Oklohoma—tand prone to tormmadoes and prairie fires 





fContinved from page Ol) aiong. She must have repeated this 20 
times. The other bison were moving farther away by the minute, and 
étill the baby showed no signs of getting up 

The mother grew frantic, trotting one way and then the other, torn 
between her maternal urges and her desire to be with the herd, which 
in female bison is overwhelming. Finally, the mother issued a loud 
bellow and raced off to rejoin the group, now more than halfa mile dis- 
tant. Not long afterward, the young one struggled to tts feet and 
hunched a few steps forward, stopped, staggered a ways. stopped 
again, and bleated atthe empty hillside. [Tt acted too hurt to move far- 
ther. The calf lay down, having covered maybe 30 yarcls, and put its 
head on the ground. I guessecl it would be coyote food before long. 

The bison herd was long out of sight and dusk was gathering whena 
single animal came racing across the grasslands trom the far horizon. 
lt was the mother. She nuzzled the baby and urged it up, tossing her 
heact as if to show the way, Although the calf never rose, its mother 
was still there as darkness fell, the rarest of sights: a female bison miles 
from her herd. I will never know how their story ended. By the next 
morning both were gone, 

I wasin Wind Cave National Park, South Dakota, where the Black 
Hills roll outonto the beginning of the Great Plains. Trollecdddown with 
them, beginning a yearlong journey to explore North America’s prai- 
nies—not the culture that settlers imposed upon this part of the world 
but what remaims of the orginal wild realm. | wanted to learn about 
the true nature of the place we call the heartland. I discovered a story 
that arises from the soil and keeps circling back to it 


HE GREAT PLAINS are built from sediment washed out of the 
Rockies over millions of years, mixed with rubble from continen- 
tal glaciers and windblown deposits of silt, sand, and clay known 
as loess. Resting on the former bed of a shallow inlanct sea, the 
(rreat Plains slope gradually downward for 800 miles from the 
feet of the mountains-to the Mississippi Valley. The Rockies helped 
form the prairies in another sense as well, Ever since the mountains 
began rising some 60 million years ago, they intercepted the flow of 
moist air from the Pacific and dried out the interior, favoring the 
dominion of grasses over trees. 

Three distinct belts of prauie developed. In the immediate rain 
shadow of the Rockies lies the shortgrass prairie, scraped by wind and 
cominated by the most drought tolerant of prairie grasses, buffalo 
grass and blue grama: they rise little more than six to twelve inches 
high. The easternmost third of the Great Plains, watered by an aver- 
ase of 30 inches of rain annually, vields tallerass prairie characterized 
by Indian grass, switchgrass, and, above all, big blucstem; in a good 
year they tower six: to twelve feet high, growing half an inch or more a 
day. Between is the mixec-grass praine, with elements of both the 
shortgrass and tallerass belts, combined with midsize grasses such as 
little bluestem, needlegrass, side oats grama, and wheatgrass. 

Together, they once formed the greatest grasslands on earth, 
stretching unbroken across nearly a quarter of the lower 48 states 
wong wilh portions of southern Conada. They nourshed an estimated 
A) to 70 million hison—which had a combined weight greater than 
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DOUGLAS A CHADWICER, a wildlife tologtst and frequent contributor, 1s the 
quthorol She Fale ofthe Elepaanl, JIM BRANDENBURG, atwo-time winner of 
the Photographer of the Year award, grew up on the Great Plains. 
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Scouring a mixed- 
friss meadow, a 
rare swift four furits 
at twilight. “They 
seem. to float on the 
priliné, says pha- 
togrophier Jim 
Brandenburg. The 
cat-size animals 
can sprint 25 miles 
an hour, Less aly 
than thetr breth- 
ren, swift foxes are 
endangered by 
trapping, habitat 
loss, and routine 
poisoring of prairie 
dogs, o favorite 
quarry. 





that ofall themen, women, ond children alive inthe U.S. and Canada 
today —along with perhaps 50 million pronghorn antelope: And mil- 
lions of elk and deer. Plus plains grizzlies and buffalo wolves. Not to 
mention the bost of smaller creatures: an estimated 5 billion prairie 
dogs, for instance, Half the ducks on the continent were incubated in 
the prairie pothole region—and still are. 

Walt Whitman called prairies “North America's characteristic 
landscape.” As long as pioneers followed paths beneath the dark can- 
opyv of ¢astern forests, they were among habitats not terribly different 
from those of Europe. But as they pushed west, the meadows grew 
wider, drier. The woodland thinned te copses: Finally the shadows of 
the last trees fellaway, and the travelers were out —out where no limit 
had been set on how far or how much the eye can see, Out where you 
begin to feel you are traveling on the bottom of the sky, and the largest 
of the hawk family, the ferruginous hawk, often nest= on the ground 
for want of a branch; where, for the same reason, lark buntings and 
longspurs soar up to make their territorial call on the wing, and the 
meadowlark sings a song that is a distillation of daybreak—a pure, 
yellow burst, a breastful of glory-coming-over-the-rim-of-the-earth 
notes. Here is where most pioneers encountered the New World. Here 
they first gained an ides of its true size and separate destiny. 
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Sweeping for a thousand nules 
between eastern forests and the 
Rocky Mourttains, the prairie 
wos:an unbroken meadow, 
blown by what writer Wallace 
Stegner colled “the grassy, 
e exciting wind, with the ©, 
smell of distance mit.” Within 
a. eantury this thriving ecosys- 
tem—that once covered a ninth 
of the continent—waos plowed 
under. Concerned citizens, 
conservationists, and govern- 
ment genci2s are working fo 
save pieces of this distinctive 
landscape by adding to the 
10,000 square miles of pro- 
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A long-hormmed 
grasshopper pauses 
ond gention in the 
Vermont Cemetery 
near Chicago, 
Insects plagued 
early settlers, some 
of whose bones lie 
in. this 1.3-aere plot 
of rare virgin prai- 
rie. Novelist Ole 
Rolvaog wrote of 
on 1870s attack on 
South Dakota set- 
tlers by grasshop- 
pers, which “flored 
and flittered 
around them [ile 
light gone mac. .. . 
The whole place 
was a2 weltering 
turmoil of raging 
little demons.” 








Converted to pastures and croplands, this biological powerhouse in 
the heartland underwrote America’s rapid growth, spurred its inclus- 
trial revolution, and came to feed not only the U. 5. but much of the 
world as well. Yetin the westward rush, people failed tosayeeven one 
fully representative community of the native plants and animals that 
defined the core of the continent. To see thriving grasslands full of 
creat beasts, Americans goon safan in Africa. 

But natural communities are made of much more than the large and 
familiar creatures that attract most people's interest. Recognizing 
that obscure life-forms often prove the most valuable to research, 
medicine, and the health of 
ecosystems, modern conserva- 
tion biologists emphasize the 
netd to preserve biological 
diversity. Termed biodiversity 
for short, it is defined as the 
full variety of life, large and 
small alike, and all the pro- 
cesses and interactions that sus- 
tain it. This is where North 
America's long-overlooked 
prairies have lately drawn all 
kinds of attention. For even 
though they lie broken into 
pieces, those fragments. still 
hold a whopping share of the 
continent's wealth of species. 

Crsscrossing the (reat 
Plains, I found vital patches of 
native prairie scattered from 
Texas to Alberta. Each proved 
well worth getting bo know inits 
own riht, and each still stored 
parts of the old pattern—clues 
to how we might some day be 
able to restore a meaningful example of our grandest wild heritage 





T § TOO LATE for Audubon’s bighorn, asubspecies of bighorn sheep 

that once ranged as far east as Nebraska, mhabiting the rugged 

breaks cutinto the northern plains by the Missouri River and its trib- 

utaries. Overhunting and diseases from livestock had wiped out the 

last by 1925. However, Rocky Mountain bighorns transplanted into 
South Dakota's Badlands National Park during the 1960s took hold 
and now range into the countryside next door: A band of ewes and 
lambs was feeding atop a height called the Pinnacles Overiook as I 
passed by on my way toa part of the park known locally as the Sage 
Creek Wilderness. At 64,144 acres, this stretch of mixed grass is the 
largest protected roadless area left on the American prairie. 

I drifted for days through Sage Creek's hills and flats. My tent 
was a tiny silhouette against the boundless horizon. Everything else 
seemed at ance near and impossibly far away. Prairie perspective— 
it can make you feel exposed and msignificant or open you up. I 
stretched, I watched breezes run through the grass and breathed 
in the almond scent of antelope that swung by to look me over. 
1 spent more time imagining shapes in the passing clouds than 


The American Prairie Lod 


I had since I was a boy. I opened, wider with each passing hour, 

The wilderness may be a fine place for peaceful contemplation. But 
one morning big winds sent the clouds stampeding across the sky. 
Lark songs were flying everywhere, the butterflies were out in force, 
and I ended up racing around whooping and swinging « fine-mesh 
net, startling mule deer up from the juniper-scented draws. 1 had 
joined volunteers from the park taking pert in-an annual butterfly 
survey sponsored by the Xerces Society. [t keeps track of the where- 
abouts.and welfare of these showy insects. Such information can help 
track changes in the butterflies’ habitats. 

Although prairies may be grasslands in terms of sheer volume of 
vegetation, about three out of every four plant species found there are 
wildflowers, Prairies are blossom lands ane, thus, butterfly lands. We 
netted skippers, satyrs, whites, blues, sulfurs, and red admirals with 
crimson bands on their dark velvety wings. Park naturalist foe Zarki 
held up another type, a painted lacy whose wings were bleached anc 
tattered. “A traveler,” he observed. “Hard trip from wintering 
grounds down south.” What we really wanted to record was a regal 
fritillary. “'This fritillary has became endangered,” Joe told me. “Its 
larvae feed on native species of violets that have grown rare as the 
prairie was plowed under.” Rarer still is the western prairie fringed 
orchid, which may walt-years before putting forth its frst pure, white, 
elaborately sculpted petals. 

During weeks of traveling around, | searched many a wild pasture 
for the threatened plant without success. [ did find Echinacea —the 
purple coneflower, or black sampson—and took a bite of the root. 
Plains Indian shamans would rub root extract on their hands, then 
walk through camp lifting boiling meat out of pots to impress every- 
body. Theatrics aside, this member of the sunflower and daisy family 
was used by many tribes to treat ailments from ordinary colds to 
snakebite. In laboratory tests the plant cloes show anesthetic, anti- 
inflammatory, and antibiotic properties and increases the resistance 
of cell cultures to viruses, including flu and herpes. One promising 
compound it produces appears to stimulate the immune system. 
Another serves as a natural insecticide. 


LTHOUGH EVERY PLANT AND ANIMAL on the praine contributes 
toits biodiversity, prairve cogs create special hubs of life within 
the shorterass and mixed-jrass belts— particularly black-tailed 
. prairie dogs, which form the most densely packed colonies 

among North America’s five prairie dog species. “We've found 
134 different kinds of vertebrates associated with black-tailed towns 
in western South Dakota,” Dan Uresk, of the U.S. Forest Service in 
Rapid City, explained. “Naturally, alotot them are predators: prairie 
falcons; golden eagles; ferruginous, swainson’s, and red-tailec 
hawks: coyotes; and badgers." From time to time you'll see a coyote 
hunting with a badger, one waiting by an escape hole while the other 
digs into the mam burrow entrance 

Smaller creatures—from cottontails to deer mice—tfind homes of 
their own within the prairie dogs’ complex of tunnels. So does a 
unique subcommunity of dung beetles, rove beetles, and tly larvae. 
Burrowingow!s rear their-young there, Rattlesnakes craw! in to hiber- 
nate together inaslithery pile, forcing their hosts to plug that section of 
tunnel and dig another. Think about it. If you were out on the prairie 
with no shelter from the blazing sun or (Comtinued on paze 109) 
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Ch their fall 
migration south, 


snow geese soar 
over the prairie 
pothole region in 
North Dakota. The 
pocked wetlands— 
formed by blacks of 
malting ice left by 
retreating glo- 
ClerTs—are a rest 
stop for migratory 
birds and incubate 
half the continent's 
ducks, Afuch of 
this vital hebitat 
has beer drained 


for cropland. 
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~~] GRASS MENAGERIE 


Towns of the black-totled 
prairie dog (1) ture muuiti- 
tudes. More than a hundred 
species of vertebrates live 
in or tear mourids that cdot 
weaternt shorterass and 
miced-grass prairie. 

Many come for a meal. 
Pratrie dogs are prey for 
badgers (2), amd occasion- 
ally weaseis (3) and rattle- 
snakes (4), These invade 
burrows and may flush the 
rodents into the clutches of 
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hawks (5) or stalking coy- 
otes (6), A complex pattern 
of barks enables prairie 
dogs to warn of attacks (7) 
or signal an atl clear (8). 
Thetr landscaping draws: 
more benign company. Con- 
stant pruning of grasses 
such as blue grama (9) and 
little bluestem (10) spurs 
nutritious shoots that draw 
bison (11) and prongnom 
antelope (I2). Vacant Dur- 
rows house thirteen-lined 





round squirrels (13) or 
nrairie voles (14). Topside, 
(15), upland sandpipers 
(16), anc fark buntings (17) 
compete for insects. 

The-sotl also teers. Mites, 
nenutodes, and micro- 
scopic protezoans and fungi 
(18) aerate and enrich 
soul and help supply mutri- 
ents to roots. 

Undisturbed, praite dag 
towns can last for centuries, 
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"They also take a fot of 
saicl Ryan Tompkins. Ryan was stucying these little 


¢ foxes with the help of radio collars. “Still, 


Int Was POUNCINE after frogs and mot hs 
Srasshoppers, — 
Known, Night Wander 
half of their diet is small mammials. 

generally found around prairie 
Dhat's part of their problem. Ranchers and government 
up In a campaign to poison praine dogs on both 


Swill foxes are yet another species 
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amencies have teamer 
private lands and public domaim such 
Par, because rodents cat 2rass stocemen want forcows. Adreacy cleci- 


as national grasslands. Why? in 


mated by PAT Ue LPappPIing Tit] PODS OPIN DPIURT 17s fMmed mainly v4 
COYOCES, SWil [OMS Are DOW In clanper of 1 ANIsShing. 

Prairie dogs seldom remove more than 7 percent of the forage froma 
typical pasture, and that loss is largely made up for by higher protein 
fF vemetation spread through their towns. Cattle put on 
about the same weight whether proirie dogs are present or extermin- 
ated. And still the poisoning campaign continues at seg Ea 
(ro figure, Figure hard, because praine dogs have already been 
reduced by more than 90 percent nationwide, with 7 the | 
dog threatened and the Mexican prairie dog endangered. Mountain 
movers, which like ti 
look bound for t heend angered list. Sai 
ferruginous hawks. As for the predator that almost exclusively hunts 
prairie dors, the 
987. Thal year biologists captured the jast of 
from the high prairie near Meeteeise, Wyoming, and eventually suc 
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NE FINE SUMMER DAY | rented a cance in Valentine, Nebraska, 
and set off down the Niobrara mee past gallery forests of bur 
ouk, hackberry, cottonwood, wild grape, and buttalo berry. | 
would liftmy paddle and listen to the notes of lazuli buntings and 
tlycatchers hidden among the boughs, tothe whisper of the prai- 
rie waterway sifting sands 
turtles slipping off banks into the flow. In 
the color of wee roses bloomed across the sky, hit from within by lieht- 








with its currents, and the splisa# of painted 
Lhe evening, thunderbeads 
ning, while flies danced up and down the river's lush banks, light- 
ng A lead at a lime 
Phere on Lhe island's 
point, where stand tree clumps, where once great herds of buffalo 
startec| from, There T stood," goes an Indian song, as I recall it. “I 
stood surprised and rejoiced, For there were the buffalo, like threads 
vw earth. There they were, there they were 4 couple 

fthem anyway, braiding along ao hill the next day where 
the river flowed past the Fort Niobrara National Wildlife pees 

Like nearby Valentine National Wildlife Refuge, Fort Niobrara 
was set aside In Nebraska s Sand Allis, a 265-mile-widi 


‘There where the stream of water separates 
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: OE posit ol 
sand sprawled smack in the center of the nation. [tis the largest dune 
formation in the Western Hemisphere and the largest tract of rela- 
tively undeveloped mixed-grass prairie left in North America 
Though too loose and easily eroded to farm, the Fround Wears a su! 
prisingly thick, well-woven coat of native plants, among them prairie 
sand reed, sand bluestem, and sand lovegrass 

Having been part of the Badlands butterfly brigade, I now hooked 
up with what I called the Midwest mouse masters, a team from the 
National Ecology Research Center in Fort Collins, Colorado. Oded 
iit Natio 
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Winther sun retraces 
throweh cirborme 
ice crystais to form 
TMILE SUT dors 

over a frigid North 
Dakota prairie. 
Below, relentless 
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of 35 miles an 
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both the bison and elk back home on the range. And it was a range 
with big bluestem so thick and high I ould b ha -aiy muoke out the tallest 
buffaio’s hump. Here were herds al] but hurie ad by thetr food supply. 

An acre of good talherass unfurls ten acres of leaf surface to catch the 


Sun and produces at least §,000 pounds of forage avear. Cattle put on 
two to three pouncs of weurht each cay they feed in such pastures. At 
last the astronomical numbers of buffalo reported in frontier times 
MiB Sense (Ome. Ali hose tales ol erouts rictit le pa sta ingle herd { hor 
davs on end: of market hitnters shooting until their barrels ower- 
heated, pouring water from cantéens to cool them, énooling some 
more, urinating on the gun when the water ran out, and still shooting 
Che elk tended to linger near the groves of post oak-and blackjack 
oak scattered through this wrasslar id, Then Bobbie and Sandy Lewis 
and Katherine Hunt, volunteer guides froma group of natural history 
nthusinsts called the Association of Friends of the Wichitas, macle 
squeals and bugies through the special pipes they carned. Within min 
utes ruting males were trotting in to shake their gleaming antlers and 
sing challenges in return. Three covotes stood together on a knoll, 
shifting their gaze between. us, the elk, and a flock of scratching, strut 
ting wild turkeys—also reintroduced into the area. White-tailed deer 
trartcd nearby, Golteneagics and turkey vultures wheeled overa gen- 
Ue slope of auburn prasses, marking what may have been a kil 
uw Wichttas’ bys, ! 
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Seated with other tourists on the Friends of t 
Detar to realize with amarement that 
con savanna, Thad to squint & bit and blur my visien to 1Znore human 
SIT, SUCh a5 £0 aPintas danse: and pretend that a lotot MISSI fe SPACES 
were hidden somewhere within the grass, Just the same, the place 
offered a power ai oo of what was er could t once again, The 
refuge is trying to restore praine dogs. Pe ne dn afew wolves 

| somewhere back as, ee prairies as well 
Péirhoaps one day we will begin to connect one isolated patch of praine 
to the next 
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OT FAR NORTH, near Pawhuska, Oklahoma, the privately 
financed Nature Conservancy recently purchased a 30,000- 
acre cattle ranch in the Flint Hills to create a tallgrass-prairie 
preserve. This will be by far the largest unbroken expanse of 
tallzrass yet set aside. The Conservancy plans to remove all 
fences except a-stout one around the perimeter, then build a herd of 
| 400 bison and see if the animals can reclaim at least a bitef ther old 
free-roaming ways, To keep the grassland in pome condition, the 
Conservancy plans to periodically set selected areas ablaze 

L looked over the property with Dick Whetsell, a volunteer range- 
land adviser who worked much of his life moaniging a large cattle 
outtit. Parts of the reserve hacin’t burned for a couple of years, and 
already the mat of dead grass underfoot was so thick that it made hik- 
ing across the prairie like wading through snowdrifts, Except thal 
these crifts buzzed with grasshoppers, and prairie chickens burst out 
of them from time to time. Dick dug through the thatch until he 
reached ground level. It was as-cool and damp asa cloud forest down 
there. He showed me Seribmer’s panicum, a-grass that flourishes 
uncer the shelter of others and stays green through the winter, provicl- 
ing Valuable fodder 

“An intact piece of tallgrass prairie will host somewhere between 
200 and 400 species of native plants,” Dick informed me. “It's a wild 
garden. Each week from April through September, sboutadozen new 
kinds of awers come into bloom, Once the laver of dead grass gets 
too thick, though, it starts to choke off the smaller grasses and wild- 
flowers. Meanwhile, woody plants—they like shade and mowture— 
can gain a foothold in the sod and spread. [f you go long enough with- 
out fire, much of this countryside will be covered with trees.” 





The easternmost prairies that once reached across Missouri, lowa, 
and Thinois into Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky are a prime example 
What hasn't succumbed to the plow has been overgrown with forest 
becmise people have been fighting fire for more than a century. 
Indians feared it, fora wall of flames roaring across sun-dried grass 
higher than your head is a terrifying force. But they regularly set 



































South Dakota dawn, Once abundant grasslonders, most elk have retreated to the forests 








blaves in order to lure game to the tender new sprouts that always 
emerfed within days after a burn. 

(sTasses hetvalrle have conquered the heartland if they couldn't 
handle the hghtning sparks shot out of all those summer storms roam- 
Ing Prairie : ski es: Orifthey couldn't outlast drv vears when the clouds 
just streak by like a broken promise. Nor would grasses have become 
the most widespread tvpe of vegetation on earth during the reign of 
mammals if they hadn (devised ways lo cope with grazing and tramp 
ling. Chomping them off can actually stimulate growth —as anyone 
who mows @ lawn all summer long has probably suspected. Lf any- 
thing, fire encourages evenstrongererowth and boosts the pri adc Hon 
of flowering stalks and seeds, When droug 
hands the hardiest grasses an extra advantage 





iL Sears | thie and, | i L only 


The secret to such success lies where so much of the prairie dog com- 
munity thrives: underground. Aimost two-thircs of the total vegeta- 
lion of grasslands is protected within the soil. Most plants grow from 
their tips to add length. By contrast, grass grows from its base, emerge 
ing from 4 bul at, or just under, the soil surface, where sensitive 
growth tissues remain sate from the elements and hungry berds 

lf placed end to enc, the roots-and root hairs beneath a square yard 
of tallerass can stretch 20 miles. Most are packed into the top ten 
inches of cirt, creating sod so dense settlers userd it like bricks to build 
houses, Additional roots extend 10 oar even 15 feet Ceep in some spe- 





cies, letting the grasses sip the last trace of water in parched times 
Much of the biodiversity of the tallgrass prairie unfolds beneath the 
surface as well, but vou have to refocus your vision to find it, “ You've 
rot to come see my ‘todes,” said ecologist Tim Tocled of Kansas State 
University at Manhattan. Tthought- wey pre going to look at amphibi- 
ans where he does his flelttwork, on ‘the nearby KRonza Prairie 
Research Natural Area atthe northern top ofthe Flint Hills. Instead he 
took me to a microscope tn his lab and began showing me minuscule 
roundworms, Nematodes. Tim put in a side of a predatory species 
with formidable teeth—the wolf of the nematode world—then a 
squirming selection of plant-tating nematodes. “A square foot of 
prairie soil hots something like half a million of the plant-eaters,” 
fim told me. “Given their h uth metabolism and the rate at which they 
consume food, nematodes—not bison—have probably always been 





the dominant plant-eaters of the prairie.” 

If you eo from nematodes to earthworms (which rival bison in terms 
oftotal weight per acre on atypical range}, harvester ants (whose sub- 
terranean colonies turnover as much soil as the earthworms}, insect 
larvae, mites, and other tiny inhabitants of the root tangles, the big 
beasts wandering overhead nolonger seem quite such adominant part 
of the community 


_.@ OUD BEST BE ENTHUSIASTIC about micro-wildlife by the time 
You get to the eastern tall@rass rezion, People haven't left room 
for much else. The prairie has become litte more than a ghost 
something gimpsed out of the corer of your eye around grave- 
vards and old railroad rights-of-way. Illinois, for example, 

has barely 3,500 acres left—less than one ten-thousandth of the 

37 million acres of tallgrass pastures settlers found waiting within 

the Prairie State 

Driving past endless miles of row crops and countless new housing 
developments in northern Illinois, I felt forced to confront the future 
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Fingers of fire, set 
celibe FUEL SECIT 


6.000 ocres of tite 
oligrass Prairie 
Preserve in Okla- 
home. Grasses 
thrive after fire, 
which kills shrubs 
eric 
nutrients mite the 
soll, and stumnulates 
growth. Called red 
buffalo bry Es ml Lars, 
pramie fire “sounds 


Tees, Te (ecses 


hake thunder- 
rig herd, says 
Preserve director 


Harvey Payne 





And the future had all ite edges squared off. was wondering how long 


the spirit can stay free Ina cornered antiscape. when there succes ly 
appeared an unruly thatch of wildness in the outer suburhs of Chi- 
cago. ola large one but enough to give hope that diversity can con- 
tinue to Tourish, Called the Vermont Cemetery, this patch is little 
more than an acre in size and, in a striking example of the stability 
of topsoil held by prairie sod, stands fully a foot higher than the 
SuTTouncing cornfielcls 

A self-confessec | rere partisan named Rob Bets Hrpcned the gate, 


saying, T came upon this place 30 years ago in my travels to find the 


last pockets of praine before they disappeared. People were trashing it 
fast. My trends and] built this chain-link fence with money out of ow 
own pockets, Pve come in periodically ever since and burned to knock 
back invading shrobs. Anc look! Look who's here! Aster a2ewrens— 
blue-sky aster. Heart-leafed golden alexanders Compass plant—see 
how the leaves point north and south? Here's wild quinine. Rattle- 
sanAKE master —another medicinal plant.” This professor from North- 
eastern Hino University at Chicago was almost running now 
nuITyIng over graves and the burrows of Franklin's around squirrels 


He pointed with both hands and yelled back at me: “Shooting stare 


The American Pravri [ 
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help prepare the new grassland, some of Fermilab’: grounds crew 


have turned inte praire partisans in their own right, spouting Latin 
plant names and volunteering to collect seeds by hand in their spare 


time: They led me into a room where a portion of their harvest had 
been spread out on the floor to dry, awaiting spring, Allat once 
ankle-cieep in silken tassels, wild grains, flufl, and burs, sind over- 
whelmed bw scores of DuUngent ragrances | knelt and aL ried ren 


hands into future oraine. It felt like a meacdowlark’s sone 


IKE MOST LEFTOVER PRAIRIE of any size, the 1,500 acres now 
rotectec| as Minnesota's Blue Mounds State Park was just too 

tough to plow. The terrain 15 an outcrop of pink Sioux quartz 

ite— with some of its exposed rock edges rubbed smooth by mi 


lennia of itchy buitalo—rising above asea of corn. Cine piece of 
the park had been cultivated for corm and soybeans, though. Walk- 
ing beside Ed Brekke-Kramer, a Minnesota Department of Natural 
Resources ecologist, [found a tongue of wild plants extencing from 
the hillside into the old field. The prairie was restoring itself. Leacling 


the Wy Were aie bliestem, sth caldenrod, and leactplant, Bn lerume 


with especially toug! ious roots. Indians cailed it buffalo bellow 


a 


because it flowers during the July-August rutt in. After Tohn 


= 
= 


— 


: 
| here “6 Steel i Deter Lo replace el Pcast-iron piow tn 13, and nid 
neers were finally able to bust the prairie sod, leadplant became mort 
widely known as the devil's shoestring 
[ passed from the prairie onto the former cropland. Thunk. It was 
like stepping from a cushion onte concrete. The prairie had been 
weetening the earth as it advanced, turning compacted, miserly curt 
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western praine fringed orchids at Blue Mounds. [fo keep illegal 
ollec bors from nabbing the in, tie Dark tatl haw marked their loca- 


wptic sims on fenceposts: 40 many steps north, then this 


= 


Continuing my search for treasure, lewepta spotlight béam across 
{4 white -tailed rly Vigis gqog LP PCee Ly Lat Vi PORTLET or 5 Shyu le’, Ba Sin. Meal Loe 
loncome town of Wle thi ine How, But there were only Pos! crystals 
teaming on June grass and low sagebrush and, above them, the 
wOVERM DEF 1 ke lit wind ancl cole stars, What | was looking for were 


shes of green fire. Jackrabbit eyes appeared, reflecting red a6 coals. 


Then came eyes the right color but too big and high off the ground 
ri | ae F 4 aa , nd 4 rl Beer 
rroeneznorns Tur (05 1 Woes A2D0UL LO IVE UD AN sittp Cain Brech 


(pairks came darting and bounding between the prairie dog burrows. | 
had found a black-footed ferret in the wild 
[In autumn 1991 the Wyoming Game and Fish Department released 


r captive-bred ferrets in Sturley Basin, Another 90 wert 


a 


2 Pa | i r i | 
turned loose in 1992, Some dispersed and have not been located since 
UTTe : 
i 


nia as rr , 4.9 domec ci lan rm it] Perl 
some starved Coyotes and bacdrers dined on many others Craps | 
i . 


= "| i] | I I e| z I i - | 
more than JO of theee masked members of the weasel lamilv were still 


Jive out on the high prairie at 199027"s close. Nevertheless, they includ 

ecanimals born in the wild to members of the first group released 
Working by headlamp, Hob Oakleaf, the department's nongam 

ine and mark with dye. Earher he had captured several of those born 


incaptivity. The wild-born one's reactions were much sharper, its fur 


species coordmator, held upa wild-born ferret he had caught to exam 


thicker. [ts weight was good, and tts eves were bright and clear. Lake 


the American DTHirte, LS Anima wis Treacy to ol [] 


Phe Alina ric hi Pran ih! ] i 


pha yp Berachugearartaspas hme miogemuetsiided be the 
chawe of a Cambrian | Anomafocais. An intact specknen 
(right, shown fite-size) wes unearthed by a Canadian team in 1991. 
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More than half a billion years ago 
the world’s first monster appeared. 
With bulging eyes and fearsome 
grasping claws, Anomalocaris (right) 
cruised the seas during the geologic 
time period known as the Cambrian. 
Its mouth was a nightmare of hard 
plates and teeth. Its body, looking 
like a cross berween a stingray and a 
lobster, could grow to three feet in 
length —giant for its time. 

For millions of years animals had 


120 


been simple—mostly anemone-like 
creatures or worms. Then in a geo- 
logic blink of about ten million 
years, virtually all the phyla, or 
groupings based on body design, of 
animals alive today came into being. 
Perhaps encouraged by an increase 
of oxygen in the seas, this Cambrian 
explosion was the greatest burst of 
animal evolution the planet has ever 
known, and new fossil finds are 
highlighting its details. 
































A new world of 
predators and shells 


When Anomalocaris (1) 

but the seafloor was a bot- 
bed of new creatures. Ani- 
Mais had just evolved the 
ability to secrete shells, 
build skeletons, move agile- 
ly— and prey on one another. 











phylum of today's crusta- 
ceans, Insects, and spiders. 
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armeed plats along is 

may hawe fed upon the car- 

Eicovnia (11). 
Facivermis (12), @ worm 
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Canadian paleontology puzzlement," says Collins, who 
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j each sunimer |e 


through the fossil-laden rocks of up the old Burgess Scho 
we Burgess Shaleamidtheglaci- Pass trail to free {7 
‘s ]) 1 Tee 7E i 
fed mountains of British Lolum more fossils S eee | 
he formatinn WAS creain The Burress fox- 045 
million vears oo by ts ewe! whit thi 
mud slides that swept chaliow Cambrian explo 
water aumodrian creatures over a Hon wWrourht. Kis 
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most instantly, explaing paleon- have helpe igger the unpreci 
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more energetically. It may also 
have hel peed ih the Mmanulacture 
of collagen —the protein building 
block of connective tiesue, corti 
lage, and, eventually, bone 

The rapid burial of the Burgess 
Citar Dresert "ig scifi Paes 
and innards, which usually decay 
or get eaten before fossilization 
begins. The shale this contains 
not only the relatively common 
hard-bocied creature: of the 
Cambrian but also fossils of its 
rarely found soft-bodied animals 


Though discovered m 1909 by 


Explosion of Life 


the eminent geologist Charles D 
the Bur- 


SINCe 


Walcott (below rent) 
ress wes long negiected 
the mid-seventies, however, Col 
lins’s temm has found numerous 
new creatures at different levels 
in the rock, inchuding pieces of 
several vaneties of the monster 
So far the temm 
animal 


ALLO RRL LEMC ERP 
has found ve distinet 
communities, cach from a differ- 
entenvironment, that were bur 
ied at clifferent times 
Cooltins sees Little 


Over sVeral 
million wears 
evolutionary chanre mone these 


animals, which indicates that 
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fhe Combrian Period 


by Burgess times the explosive 
phase of the Combrian was spent 

“mew fossils found in Ching 
and Greenland look very much 
like the Burgess animals,” 
Collins 
million years older.” 

Moreover, new radiometric 
dates indicate that the Cambrian 


SAYS 


“Yet they are uo to 15 


had berun barely ten millon 


vears before the Chinese fossils 
lived. Therefore, the modernani 
mal groups emerged almost al 


once—making the Cambnan 


explosion appear to be the big 


bang of zoology. 





Charles 0. Walcott (above), head of 
the Smithsonian Institution from 
S07 to 19277, discovered the Bur- 
qass Shale while traveling by horse- 
back vaih his family on a Summer 
field trip. Cracking open a slab of 
Shale that nad fallen across a trail 
Wecott TOUT & CIGaTE OraDikKe 
creature he named MMarreiva. Aeal- 
Zing the site Opened a Unique Win 
dow on early animal lite, he shipped 
mare than 60,000 specimens back 
to Washington, 0. G., between 

1S and 1979 
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Life’s parade quichens 


that came out of tha Cambrian 
starting gate shared a long Precam- 
appear in rocks about 3.5 billion 
and a half billion years passed 
before the metaznans, or muiti- 
comparisons of genetic material 
commen to all Iving calls indicate 
that metazoans diverged from bac- 
million and a billion years ago. 

live between grains of sand, ani- 
achievers for hundreds of millions 
of years while earth went through a 
and 8 series of ica ages. So severe 
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bss. The dense atmo- 


sphere ls primarily 
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* 1 billion to 600 
«million years ago 
_ Animals evolve but 
and climatic trauma 
grips the planet. Oxy- 
gen surges, reaching 
bevels that can support 
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Predatory tactics 
trigger a Cambrian 
arms face 


armor, the 
at left had 
msc he 
DEES arith 


NCASED in shell 
inch-lone hwolith 
valved complex 
ture that jet it 
Close its tel as modern snails 


do when thev retreat into their 
shells. Two carved, whisker-like 
appendages helped support its 
shell am the muddy seafloor, 
where it probably fed on detritus 
in the muck. 

Hyoliths 
(Jambrian 
the ability to 


led to new body designs, 


Were among Many 
which 


‘shells 


WAYS ot 


(‘Tenatiures for 


Secrete 


Exblostion of Life: the Comin 





feeding, and methods of protec- 
tion from predators 

The hroliths’ pointed ends and 
whiskers; for example, made 
them difficult to swallow—but 
not tod dificult far the carmiva- 
Gttota (top left), 


with its 


roy 
which snapped up prey 
WHIPLRE proboscis 

An Olftow from the Bares 
Shale (bottom lett) was preserved 
atits moment of death with three 
hyvoliths ladeed in Lhe ened of its 
gut, Bach byolith was positioned 
blunt end Indicating 
that the Otfaia could reorient its 
prey before «wallowing it 


oT 


forward, 


“They were clever predators, 
aS SMithsonian naleontoogist 
Douglas A. Erwin. 

Predation probably encour- 


need the Burgess Shale creature 


tan Period 
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himered (top and bottom right, 
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shown lite-size), to evolve an 
armor of overiapping scales 
Scientists have not decided 
whether Hinaxte, which traced 
on the 
lusk oran early type of segmented 


mariné Worm known af a poly 


sea hioar A protomol- 


Chie le |. ike BO (ol yack ae ees, 
Winmexia had sharp spines, bro- 
ken off in this specimen. “Those 
nines made its body larger and 
more cdifficylt—not to mention 
more punful—to swallow 

Life in the Cambrian was an 
Ce Ee écalating Ari: face, 
new offenses followed new cde- 
ienses. Wiieaxia’s spines proba 
DY CAUSE ITS preciators to make 
their own evolutionary 
such as bigger mouths or im- 
proved hunting strategies. 
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Animal traffic churns 


an ancient seafloor 


OMEN TS: it 


Cambrian tome 
irozven along the shore 
of Sweden's Lake Vanern 
shaw that the seafloor be- 
gan to teem with complex animal 
life more than half a billion years 
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ILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 





Dalmatian Pelican 
Gena: Permecaniis 
Specks: cnupin 
Auhult simet Length 
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Photographed ty 
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Lhstinct with curly head feathers, Dalmatian pelicans nest in one of 
the few breeding sites remaining of their once vast range. Largest 
f all pelican species, these expert fishing Mnrds numbered millions 
within the Danube delta alone. Today they face continumeg habitat 
loss, pollution and conthet with fishermen, who see the birds as a 
threat to their livelihood. Io save endangered species, it 1s essential 
Lo protect their habitats and understand the vital role of each specres 
within the earth's ecosystems 
Photovraphy, both as a sqmentric 
research tool and as a means of 


communication, can help promote 





a preater awareness and under- 


and Gur entire wildlife hentage The Mew Clasiic 


standing of the Dalmatian 
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Iceman From the Copper Age 
[read with fascination ond sadness the June 1993 
article about the 5,000-year-old [ceman. My late 
husband was born ina Tyrol village in northern 
Italy near Bolzano, He often told me about the 
beauty of Lake Garda, the Brenner Pass, Bolzano, 
and the Alps. Asa young man he used to go-.out for 
weeks at a time, sleeping in the open, while he col- 
lected wood and grass for animals of home. He was 
ashort man, five feet three inches; and when | saw 
ine Iceman, | was reminded of my husband, who 
had the same features, | wonder if he wasone of my 
husband's ancestors. 
CREGORIA COWL 
Groans, Wew York 


The article mentions the “mvstery” of tattoos in 
places normally concealed. As a medical student 
I was exposed briefly to nomadic folk medicine. 
Tattoos were often made over a painful area of 
the body to reduce symptoms there. Given the 
Iceman’s wanderings, he may have twisted an 
ankle, sprained his back, or torn a knee liga- 
ment. Thus, these tattoos may have been made 
by a shaman of healer to reduce pain. Given the 
evidence that the Iceman used fungi to treat 
infections, we may infer a crude familianty with 
antibiotics and analgesics, still aseful for hikers 
and travelers today, 
Danict B. Carre, M.D, 
Massachusens General Hospital 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Tattoos serve os adornment, symbols of belong- 
ing, ormarks of ownership. The first two are osu- 
ally in exposed areas and ate ornate. The small 
parallel limes, like the large ones on the sheep on 
pages 30-40, could denote ownership, The Iceman 
may have been aslave or convict. How high he was 
and how ill equipped suggest he was running away, 
He would not be allowed to have weapons ond 
probably gathered them just before he escaped. 
GLENN GAARDER 
Aamona, California 


Many researchers in archaeology and ancient reli- 
gions apres there much evidence thatearly Euro- 
pean cultures worshiped a goddess or goddesses of 
birth, regeneration, and death. In the artist's ren- 
dition of a burial rite (page 63). itwould have been 
JUSL as appropriate to portray o priestess. 
KAREN RGecKeY 
Leck Haven, Pennsylvania 


Of the various identities suggested for the iceman, 
that of shepherd can surely be discounted. [fl] were 
from a Copper Age sheep-farming community, | 
would not use grass for a cape or stuff my shoes 
withit forwarmth. [would use wool. Also, isit pos- 
sible the leeman died clutching his ax and bow 
higher up on the glacier, and snow and ice shifted 
his remains inta the hollow, much as glaciers 

deposit rocks? 
Mark Rimsay 
Londen, England 

Decline of Songbirds 

For years we have noted a diminution in the num- 
ber of painted buntings-and lately of towhees atour 
home and of ovenbirds in the country south of 
Charleston. Your article supplies answers to many 
questions related to the lamentable disappearance 
of so many songbirds. It obviously took consider- 
able effort to compile all the data, and from this 
render many thanks to you, the author, and the 

photographer. 
Jopin ML. HORLBECK 
Mount Pleasant, South Carolina 


Living for 15 vears in an urban-rural transition 
Done. my experience is that the pet cat boom is afar 
more serious factor than is commonly acknow!l- 
edged. The other clever killers are members of the 
sume family as crows, including the eastern blue 
jay and the vicious Steller's jay, which—sadly for 
British Columbia—was adopted as the provincial 
bird, People are evidently charmed by the jays’ 
looks and the crows’ intelligence bul ignorant of 
their ging warfare against songbirds. 
A. NEIMERS 
Bowen Island, British Columbia 


Ifa beautiful butterfly is caught im a large spider's 
web, should the butterfly be freed and the spider 
go hungry? An arachnid fan would think not. We 
offer seed to all birds; our favorite is the cowbird 
because it has a beautiful song. | was repulsed at 
the thought of thousands of cowbirds in Texas be- 
ing killed. Nature ts too complex to murder birds 
for any reason. 
Fiorence B, Kooivires. 
Mountaintop, Pennryvivania 


We take exception to the article. We have never 
seen so many songbirds in our entire lifetime as in 
this past winter and spring in Wisconsin. These in- 
cluded cardinals, nuthatches, chickadees, finches, 
and titmice. Of course we feed them generously, 
a do our neighbors, and maybe this makes a 
difference, 

We were disturbed to read that the Minnesota 
Legslature appropriated $300.00) to study what 
has happened to the songbirds. The money would 
be better spent on bird food and feeders. 

Rov.axp Berry BreeMan 
fran River, Wircorsin 


Living between the Brule River State and Chequa- 
megzon National Forests, | have watched with sor- 
row destructive logging practices and the dechine 
of songbirds. Three weeks ago 41) acres were 
logged on private property across from my home. 
As Leurveyed the damage, my dog helped herself 
to baby birds strewed on the ground, My feeder is 
dominated by grockles and brown-headed cow- 


birds, and | haven't seen a grosbeak in weeks. The 


wilderness for me is dead. 
Harhaga ReSHEsSKE 
fron River, Wisconsin 


Chesapeake Bay 
| would like to take issue with the statement that 
eels come only from the Sargasso Sea. About 45 
years ogo. while working in the Bowie. Marviand, 
area, several crew members and I meandered 
down to a. stream and saw swarms of baby eels, 
about one to two inches long. We tried to catch 
some nour hands. They would swim over asiab of 
comerete in the stream, so we could positively iden- 
tify them as eels. This stream was feeding into the 
Patuxent River. which feeds into the bay. 
Rayment W. SHRRMAN 
Annapolis, Maryland 


You observed young ¢els that spawned in the Sar- 
paso Sea. As tiny elvers they ride currents to ie 
estuaries and streams where they mutture. 


Visiting the Chesapeake with my eighth-grade 
¢lass thes spring. Treaily felt its beauty and realized 
its importance to the environment. | hope that 
other people who aren't fortunate enough to live 
onits shores experience it as | did before it i gone. 

Rua (Crna 


Shorewoad, Wrenn 


Com 
| enjoyed Robert Khoades’s article “Corn, the 
Golden Grain,” but noted that nowhere rs the dif- 
ference between field and sweet corn discussed. 
We planted sweet, or garden, com for family con- 
sumption behind our Kentucky farm home. Field 
com was raised on multi-acre plots solely for feed- 
ing hogs and cattle 
Tapp WAGGONER 
San Francisco, California 


Why is it that most Americans eat wheal bread, 
while com tortillas are considered “ethnic” food? 
For centunes com was. maligned asa food suitable 
only for Indians, while Europeans who could 
aiford to would eat wheal, which was the high- 
status grain in Europe. Both corn and wheat were 
grown at the Spanish misstons of California and 
northern Mexico, but corm was grown primarily to 
feed Indian comverts, 
Repeat H. Jackson 
Spring, fecas 


Mention show) be made of the contributions of 
Earl SN. Bressman, a co-worker and co-author with 
Henry Wallace in developing corn hybrids. Under 
the auspices of the Pan American Union and Nel- 
son Rockefeller, Bressman established the Inter- 
Amencan Institute of Agneultural Scrences near 
Turrialba, Costa Rica. 
Canc” BResséMaAn SMOLSKY 
Des Moines, Jowa 


The photograph on page 102 of Booker Noc, Mas- 
ter Distiller Emeritus of Jim Beam Brands Co., in 
Clermont, Kentucky, was misidentified as a dis- 
tiller in another company. Our company, the ola- 
est operating in Kentucky, was founded in 1795 by 
Jacob Beam, afarmer who utilized the family com 
crops to produce his bourbon whiskey. Booker 
Noe is his great-preat-great-grancdson and has been 
making bourbon whiskey for more than 40) years. 
Last year we purchased three million bushels of 
corn in Kentucky and Indiana and shipped more 
than seven million cases of bourbon workiwide. 
Nancy T. LINTNER 

Jim Beam Brands Co, 

Deerfieid, [lines 


Bangladesh 
Meaningful cooperation between Bangladesh, 
India, and Nepal would solve most of the region's 
water-related issucs. Bangladesh has proposed a 
plan for flood control, irrigation, navigation, and 
hydroelectric power by harnessing Himalayan 
water resources for the benefit of the rmparian 
countries. But after talking with India for 21] years; 
Bangladesh has gained little success in obtaining 
her rightful share of water. Political opoaperation 
within the region could lead to better control of 
resources and better economic conditions for mil- 
homs of peaple. 
MOHAMMED Gi). KAGIK 
Parsippany, New Jersey 


An encouraging sien came last April at the anrtiial 
sunrunit mcetinie of the South Asian Associamon for 
Regional Cooperation, when the leaders of india 
and Aanglodest distiised wave to share witter. 


Regarding the feature on flooding in Bangladesh, 

there was no discussion of the effect of recent 

denuding of the Himalava, from which much of the 
floodwiter comes. 

EnWARD Vas Eqs 

San Francieco, California 


There is dine evidence what deforestation in the 
Himaiava fas worsened flooding in Gangiadesh. 


Lever siguld be adress! io FoRuM, Menorad 
Geographic Magarine, Box 37348, Washington, DC. 
S00 3- 7448, ond should include the sender's address 
and telephone number. Not afiietiers can be weed, 
Tras anit will ofter be edited mad excerpted 
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You Can Huff and Puff— 
These Straw Houses Last 


miding a new house? Tired of 
saponsive, trachtional muten- 
nis! One altemative conjures 
un pioneer dave: bales of straw, Bul 
STH .& Toe STOTT CHO Wert may 
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WcHUsE EE Sl iw 
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Wwers from the hervest mto Cou holrrage of “poverty and tear of the Whew. But dwar woolly mammoth 
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Aut ohout 15 remain, the oldest a WA-Voear-old howse has required little coast, are even more comtounding 
TU heme their Allmince heating and no choline.” These pont-sie beasts bived 600K 
years after woolly marr tes 
wramMe extinct chewher 

Russian scents studying tecth 
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stiller than the averepe woo 
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Comet on a Collision 
Course With Jupiter 
csembling o stoning of (Christmas 
lights, acomet that recently 
broke apart near Jopiter may 
be heading for p spectacular crash 
with the solar svatem’s largcal planet 
ASTIOMOMON. £25 the Moo Ven 
ed Mv chance thant tbe: Premiin: of Ue 
comet will hit the farside of lnpiter 
artim July 24, 1994 
‘Nothing similut to the predicted 
ql Heo ht Lt SVET heen noe ry fo. 
snus Danie! OCreen of the Smithson 
an Astrophymecal Observatory, 
Scicttits speculate that the 20 
fragments of the comet could cause Living 4 Roman Solcier’s beyond the study of artifacts and 
Ta .. _—_ drawines to bear the feel of 6 sad- 
Life, the Hard W ay dle, the heft-of-a shield 
One + armies ranged through Last summer the followed Roman 
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the far reaches of Europe. fronmiver Walks for 300 miles aleene-the 
je INSPITINe fcar anc) awe 35 ane, “to see how the horse, thie 

the y¥extended Roman rule two mil saddle, and the man survive.” 
lennia aro. Today Marcus Junkel- Junkelmann has expenenced 
mann (above, bearing 0 standard | scveral penis common to the 
me Ohondfal of colleagues ore Romans, A horse fell on him 

eliving the ways of those soldiers, breaking his shmborne. And once, 
riding on borseback in Roman garb when he fell trom a hore, he lander 
over the Alps, along the Dantibe. ong javelin that prerced his neck 

or, a bere, beside the Mediterra- [t wos aimost desaiy,” te sivs 
bean al alv's Cireeo National Park lacceicalls 
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pipe adore acaeanee adic Third Eve Leads a Lizard Home 
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Liking a Palomar Obseraton “Uo Yarrow's spiny lizard, home is where a third 
telescope last March, Carolyn and eye on top ofits head directs it. Left to its own 
Fugene Shoemaker ol the U.S devices, the cnnt-men-long ard can aimost 
Geojorcal Survey anc thei ool- nlwnvs find its home roneein the rocky canyons of the 
league, David Levy, first spotted the squthwestern United States and northerm Mexicn, Bialo- 
fuzzy elongated object. pists Barbara Ellis-(Cuinn and Carol A. Simon of New 

Phey alerted fellow skywatchers York s City College confirmed this homing whility by surgi 
ind o few hours later, using on cally implanting radio transmitters in 42 lizards and 
electranic-imaging telescope at lhe tracking them after they were released 300 fect from 
University of Arona, astronomer their territenes. No problem. But When the scien- 
“fie 5. 500th discovered that the tists covered the third, or parietal, eve, the crea- Tegan ne aa 
come! wit broken inte several tures Wandered aimlessly 
pieces, SVicently the nesult of an Phe panetal eve, a sensory organ connected to a gland in the brain 
earlier encounter with Jupiter's called the pineal, nereives sunlight but cannot focus as the lateral 
pravititional forces. Even before eves cin. “The linard determines where it 1s in relation to the sun ato 
they learned of the possible colli- particular time of day,” save Simon, To confi this, the brohopiets 
s0n, Aetronomers were excited shifted lizard bod clocks ahead six hours hy keeping the repoles in 
never before had they seen a comet the laboratory fora week under artifictal light. Alter release, the liz- 
produce so.omany picees. The old ands onented relative to where the sun wiruld be in their artifictal day 
record whe event ond headed in he wrong direction 
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Stone Age Aart ee i et a so : a : oe fe a *S Charlotte Damm of the 
Discovered in ee eee ae! | eee = Troms Muscum be- 
fF | _—— 3 Sage gt Eb eves the art resulted 
Norway > North i a. Se - a : P= ee eee §=6 from cosstal and inland 
‘ighin the Arctic, (RY (oo! Dee ees §=pcopics Coming into 
onthe island of Game ¥ ats ie ee .. Be “The animals 


Sorevaoctithe Tae i ee een ee, §=6wore probably totems, 
northern coast of Nor- J" BAe eas ————— eee ee 86 nthe carvings may 
way, a team of archae Sets =e an YT | have symbolized alli- 
ologists has uncovered 6,000-1to-6,004)-year-old ances between peoples,” says Damm, 
rock carvings of reindeer (above), bears, elk. The early Stone Age hunters and fishermen 
whales, .a boat with a line dangling a halibut, and who made the can ings probably inhabited the 
even humans—the most northerly collection of coastal Slettnes site in the summer. The team olso 
rock ort yet known excavated arrowheads, biade knives, SCTape©nrs, o 

A hundred incised carvings were found during large cooking pit that may have been used for the 
excavations of sod houses at Slettnes. almost 300 extraction of seal or whale oil, and scattered bits 
miles north of the Arctic Circle. Team leader of red ocher—perhaps used to color the images 
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by curiy peoohes who craohic Society. the scientiots have ind ilax he patherea are stil) com- 


{ porth from Mesommenca been excavating remains fro the mot today. He also recorded 
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about 7.000 veors ago late Pleistocese gpoch simce 1985 long and peaceable interview 
At lcaal thal s what scents “The Florida lamiscape at th DCtween LUStCr And A oOUN TUITE 
hime wis much diner than rf rm mera purty — jie two veers before Cus 


nnd the iver was a place where ani ters cncounier at Litte Bighom 
mals came to drink,” reports Webb Hogs WroxTeavn 
"LODTIMMNG WOK Ss expected to 

fl iehion the extinction oa 
the mastoden.’ 


Discovering Custer's 
Last Plants 
erogicy fasscn s pod at the 
ew York Botanical Grarden 
Herbarium may seem tedious 
cUtnioving dried niants fram donat- 


d collections: But as she sorted 
60) specimens trom Wwahasit (ol- 
thought unt) divers excavating im lece im Indiana, o potation—~Cus- 
the Au ue River in northern Flor ers Expedition LAi4” sturtlec 

ida found wild gourd seeds the, her. Migsson soon tured up 4 
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12500 years age Lot, Col. George A. Custer into the 
“Ttlooks ike humans found Black Hills of South Dakota 

BOUTS in Flore when thes Phe S74 expedition to site i new 

arrived,” sins 4S pavi | Web fort included | CAM) solgiers. a 15 
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Dreaded Kiss of the 
Black Widow Spider 
hehe was having trouble breathing 
The pilin wis petting +o 
miense. [ Ws StOrting fo 
have Severe fcedaches, recalls 
Bryan Chadd of Phoenix, Anzons 
who unwittingly tok a female black 
With to heat with him, Batten near 
the heart, he endured a boely 
rack bout with her poison, 
he tangied web of cnoountcrs 
beiween the femme fatale with the 
red hourglass tattiod on her belly 
rd hor vectiis 4 the stuif of 
EXPLORER’: *Bite of the Black 
Widow" —spooky fare for arachne- 
phabes ion Halloween might 
This highly Venomous lacy often 
devours her paramour alter mating, 
then keeps the amide coming: She 
produces 4 scenes of eqe sacs, cach 
coddling hundreds of Toture spider- 
lines it the silken ball (above). A 
few weeks later the netehborhood's 
‘pider population eaploces 
Black widows are found in every 
L!.§. state except Alaska. [hes 
thrive in the hot climate of the 
Southwest—especially in cilses like 
lucon ad PRoenin. witere irri 
gated lawns attract msects, the 
spider's prey. Lurking m dark, 
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sheltered places, bluick widows oon 
cemtrate in numbers up to a hundred 
Himes 6 beh as in the surrounding 
Sonoran Desert 

Liniv the female threatens human 
bergs. Ay chemical-wortare spectal 
rl, she (njects a meurotoxim that 
Hitacks millions of powts in ihe 
body where nerves meet miiscles, 
COUSITG (fir MUscics to scize Up in a 
massive charley horse that may bast 
forsiayvs. Children. the elderly, and 
those with high blood pressure may 
have dmore severe reaction, though 
death is rare—o comforting thigh 

is there a remedy? The him drops 
inion ome amily, the Aristensens. 
white busmess i to “nlk” black 
widows of their venom—the kev 
erecient inh making an anlivenin, 
the oniy Known antitote, Leste the 
venom collected from 28,000) sm 
ters, a pharmaceutical company 
stirs up one giont batch of ant- 
enough for ihe whole coun 
try—every five years, 

Meanwhile, the hatched spider- 
lings are riding the wind on a silken 
thread, an action known 4 “hal- 
Inning.” Where they land is entire 
un lo chance. 

“Fite of the Aieck Widw" airs Chota her 
JJ on EXPLORER, TAS Superstaian, 
fom. ET. 
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Pouches and Punches: 
Life ina Kangaroo Mob 


s the voung kangaroo belew (A) 
mugviing her mother in fond 
arediimg or (A) licking drops ol 

saliva and half-dipested erass Trove 
her imother's face? 

achemtits agres that (4) 1s oor- 

rect, though they can only speculat 
bbout the biological advantape. Vet 
RCT WInscme poses felocd endcay 
Kangaroos 10 filmmakers Jan Aldon 
hoven and Glen Carruthers, The 
Australian wife-and-hushand team 
spenta year wine among a mol of 
fll costerm gray kangaroos mm 
remote valley in Sew South Wales, 
where each duy they want walk- 
Abo WIE These MITTIN Mars 
pile. Their film. “Valley of the 





Kangen. brine into focus mein 
oraihMe real-life animal chreecte rs 

i olumbaine 5 the 
wetful mother. tirid Jaffa th her woes 
Often jolt alone in a dangerous 
work 
es Sunshade to dive into her pouch 
at first Hlanm. Cocca, 


5 pe nGis ris cu 4 checking on fertile 
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ber selection of the Notional (reegrapitic 
Wied OC taeh. 


Earth Almanac 


Alligators Are Back, in 
the Wild and on the Farm 


hey have proved to be as 
Mongh as ther braces, Ameon- 
can alligator were wiped 
out in punts of the Seauthedsr hy 

vc] trabeitat | 
dwis declired endan 
Wein niotection 


unchecked hunti 
| he | ee 
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gators stared & spectacular come 
back and by [9R? were coppadered 
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created o lively industry in farmed 
Muratar, mcio ing Eres t 
Vinny Flonda-Heed 
are-growine bipeer, fast 

ber, saved Poul Curdeilhac, a | 
arty oF Flonda vobrr 
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has mproved fannie 
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Wind Power Yields Clean 
Energy, but Birds Beware 


brea | kel t iti veist 
DRG pibiyvk = A aes ia 


fornix Alta 


Cerca ry ( aatalich 
mont Pass. turning bye 
f 
Bet Lo Genthate electricity. Scte 
TAA wind turbine cy SS sare 
bap] 
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ihe of if San Francisco 
Phos timid form makes a 
nace 
el valent ro San f PanCreco §& HOUSE 


a ee 


& i oa rl . 
MEI AOUrS Of power m Ven 


toma, But ihe ceaironmen- 
talby conrnect an be lethal 
to bards. A few Hindi bards at 
prey, include federally protected 

eagles, die each year wher 
fly inte blides and towers 

lo find a solunen, Ke 
Windpower. Altarnont’s largest 
cOpemibor, ins latimched a two-wear 
pwo-Th 


TwICHhnes i 


noice th 
f 4 


bed hh 


diedotar fesearch or 

“We we secon the problem, 
ind. we're petting ot ahewd of i 
vs the company 5 Bill Whalen. for 
mer National Park Service ditectar 

lei frre now the towers attcct 
bins’ flight putters, the prog 
INVOIVER Benne Dn Pee seis 
thre Alton, Cher tests muy 
include painting blades and cansing 
ine tits to emit sound to 4c¢ if 


birt wall Ke ep their disianec 
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iodid ose on average of $1) / worth 
Of cleciricty a year, compared with 
S105 for an oldermodelteft on con- 
tnuonly, Brian Johnson of the 
EPA Maina survey at the agency's 
Washington, DC, headquarers 
ind found that 4) percent of the Pts 
were left on all nght—a atoation 
quickly addressed by mena. 


Songbird’s New Tune for 
Endangered Species Act 


tmews ke a kitten, Pot the 

cows Lal ulitormia prutcatcier 

Tits Tae a Cnderous state 
ment with tar-reaching implicatnons 
for the Endangered Species Act 
Because the birds have dwindled to 
about 2.508) pairs in the 0).S.. last 
snoring they were declared threat: 


A Cunning Cat That’sat New ComputersSleepon = red inanovele espera bare 
" | f ‘ S2KS 10 Dreserve not oniy the birds 
Home in the Water the Job to Save Energy <isisa th Shia or ar ince Rpt 


but alse a Variety of other species in 
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omestic cats hove fish, Out crsona) computers (PCS) are Cer nosy Siem 

most eet thers out af a can energy mers individually The agreement settled « buttle 
In Asin a Stealthy predato but thev have spread like elec 

hwice the size of a howe cit often tranic wildfire to 7) million i the 

crouches on 0 strcamside ledger U.S. With their pninters anc mont- 

peers fixedty at the water, lungss, tors they now devour as much elec 

md—with aswipe ofits paw—flings tricity cach year as Ciregon state 

up A tinny feast and catches:it To cur consumption in halt, me 

ie reek “fren” computers: are being devel- 

The fishing cat (Pele erverrits) oped by more than a hundred Pl 
One felid that seems (o love water, fins and computer-chip makers 
VINE Tt Strcems anh marshes ol and promoted by the Environmental 


itv India. Si Lanka, Thaakind, Protection Agency. When left on 
ond curt of Indonesia. [ts secretive but wowed for nore than a few min 





ways -provably help kcep it safc Utes, hey power dawn to a standby 
CPC pH n< hcrs if aly np mode, re Cie in it i nerey 

The cat's fur isdavered. with a use by as much os Ail peroemt. At ; . 
luis inner blanket meet to its i kevstroke the PCs return to between southern California devel 
skin to keepait wenn and dry, Grow Tull power Oper and conservationimets. Wiel 
ine through this protective linia, 4 [turned off ut oght, the new PCs = enotcurhers nest in San Diego 
sccoond layer of longer hairs forms Orange, and Riverside Counties 


amid lucrative ree) estate, some of it 
on the ocean. Land where grat: 
catchers and perhaps 30) vulnerable 
species of annmuals and plants five 
Will se set aside for preserves, but 
botlders will be allowed te bulldoze 
other small parts of the birds range 
“If the plan works, it hos promise 
for similar situations.” says Joe! 
Bevis of tie Natural Resources 
Defense Cound. “Tt nedieces com: 
frontation. And it may climinate 
Gealing with what developers 
Uread—the “speces of the month, 
foun L. Eo 
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ind other 
aguuathe life 
such ae crabs 
wd med sacs. 
Lhitse aefreasive 
hiiniers, which 
may weigh more 
thin 30) pecs, ale 
Dring down land animals ee 
larger thunk themselves 
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On Assignment 





etween a rock wid a hurd 
place, Assactate Editor 
Roweat M. Poorer (above, at 
eft) and free-lance photographer 
RICHARD OLSENIUS ate quickly while 
mine near Sao, Labrador, Wind 
howled pround the boulder where 
they bunthidted> icy mst whipped thei 
faces. And this wis July 
It Was Labrador’s wildness that 

first attracted Poole, &h 
occahicns had flown to the resion's 


intenor for heime vacnhons, Hait- 
| 
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Hine trout orovides a hend-clearing 
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manwscripts published in the Gren 
CRArEOIC, froth free ind stat 
Before ome the maeuzine im 
WS! he dl een @ news pape 
ink Winston-Sadem, Nerch 

Carona, & poltical Teparics 
Washington, 2. andan ecto 
with the Soctery’s Book Diviian 

ut Tah fre never ter from 
Poole’s thouehits. “T de my best fia 
ing it imy desk,” cori temn- 
plating batties won ang host and 


those io come. He looks forward tis 


| 
A i 


nay es 
fil ‘J Fi “Bh 


1 ae 
Lwprachoe 


im Mmemones pzainst the 


relumnune saan bi 
store 
STAG wintet 
RUCcHar Wike nis es not alwys 
Es luck ve he wos in Labrucio 
Where be Chugh & seyven-pound like 
trout cm hres fiat try. H rec 
Wt internshin ot Look moacazine the 
Wme Week it Ceased Publication 
The Monnesota native divides his 
ciween phitagrninhy and 
COMIN g Tie, offen pack ine sl 


‘oi 
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mon vacations, “osc.” he 
cuvs, “lke photography, 4a way bo 


interpret ine Places Wi Woe been 


Lions bien Ts ce ot Line places 
foe -lance ELD ST Tape po haere 


Mei cpeny | 


in viet sine: [YY Mic. 


6 been—o lot. Cn hr 
Te was 
threntened, shot at, and arrested 
Ce tht wnned robber broke into 
is hotel room ond locked him tm the 
hathroom while starchime unsoc 
cessfully for cameras he had hidden 
elsewhere in the hotel 
and his interpreter were held up iy 
hariite on the road to Kabul. The 
miy shooting Steve likes to do 15 
mre, 80 he hired armed 
Red uniirls 


nit L 
ad 1 
| wticr, Fi 
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* DOUgnt, Ure, and erazing 
each help in some way to main- 
lain the orth AMerican pra 
How do these often destructive 
forces play a positive role’? In 
wital ways have human beings 
interfered with these natural 
forces and with what results’ 

®e The map on page LOO shows 
the original extent of the North 
American prame ard the prass- 
lands that exist today, What has 
wappened to the land on which 
prairie no longer grows? What 
has hep pened to the size of the 
animal populations that once 
bved there? What animal species 





Ho longer survive on the prame, 
®* In fis article “Roots of the 
Sky" Douglas H. Chadwich 
bKeEnSs pramne dog towns to 
“natural metropolitan areas 

ind descohes how these oom- 
MuUnithes Sustain Other praime 
dwellers, Make a list of the ani- 
mith mentioned in the article 
Phen put a check by each animal 
you think might benefit, directly 
or indirectly, fram living near a 


praine dog town. In what wavs 


different kinds of plants 
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How does the thickness of vou 
SCL Wipe Wii the Six-I¢cn 
thick orainée sul? Whil aec- 
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